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PREFACE 



\ 

This monpgraph Is one of a series describing a new curriculum In higher 
education which prepares personnel fprj employment In local, state, and 
regional levels of Employment and Training (formerly Manpower) Adminis- 
tration programs of the U.S. Depattm&nt of Labor. In particular, this 
publication covers a cui(rent description of the Concentration in Manpower 
Development of the Bachelor of Science In Human Resources Development 
and the related educational delivery system which is under development 
at Oakland University. v 

Faculty members at other colleges or training directors from governmental 
units will find this monograph useful in establishing educational programs 
for current or future manpower program employees. Seven other monographs 
in the series, published In June 1075, describe particular courses which 
were developed during 1974-75. Additional publications of thlg nature 
are scheduled for completion In July 1976. 

In a broader sense, the program described herein an expansion of 
applied social sciences curricula with the goal of placing graduates, In 
a wide range of human service capacities. It is an "Important experi- 
9!tent Inv career-oriented education in a predominantly liberal arts- 
oriented university," as stated by an evaluator of the program. Dr. Fred 
Harbison, Professor Of Economics and International Affairs, Princeton 
University. 

Therefore, to assist higher education planners at other institutions, a 
considerable amount of detail is included on how the B.S, in HRD was 
developed (see Part 2), enrollment and student characteristics (Part 6), 
as well as the description of the structure and content (Part 5). 

We request interested parties to contact us. We wish to be 6f assistance 
and to develop an exchange of research and program development informa- 
tion, i 

For more information write or call: 

David G. Smith, Director- 

Manpower Development Higher Education System 
Oakland University 
Rochester, Michigan 48063 * 



(313) 377-3084 
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PART 1 



THE MANPOWER INSTITOTIONAL GRANT PROGRAM 



1 Introduction 

In July 1974,^ the Office ot Manpower Research and Development, U.S.. 
Department.- of Labor (USDL) , awarded a ^Mai^ower Institutional Grant 
(MIG) to Oakland University. Over a four year period, this award is 
being used primarily to refine and extend the existing Bachelor^s 
degree program^ Human Resources Developmeitt and to develop new 
curricula and training modules for. regular students and personnel 
employed in manpower -funded programs. This degree program, which 
includes a sixty semester-hour Concentration in Manpower Development 
(HRD-MD) , has allowed the formation of an academic-administrative 
unit which has' the oapadity to both design and deliver instructional 
components for college credit. 

In being select^^d a^ one of the thirteen MIG universities, located in 
the various regions of the USDL, Oakland assumed responsibility for 
developing cui^ricula to prepare the highly skilled staff necessary 
to deliver newly decentralized comprehensive manpower programs. 
Special emphasis is placed on strengthening the technical abilities 
of currently employed staff in many community agencies and govern- 
mental units engaged in manpower development and' related human ser- 
vices, - aS,^ll as the creation of a future source of well trained 
practifcloiiers, planners, and evaluators. 

Another goal, which is a component of the MIG activities, is to dis- 
seminate descriptions of the curriculum design and content to other 
universities where there is an interest to extend or establish 
related offerings, This monograph serves, as part of this activity. 

\ 

Enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA) introduced new concepts to Flpderally funded manpower programs. 
Under the provisions of CETA, responsibilities for program planning, 
design and administration have been shifted to stat:fe and local govern- 
ment units of over 100,000 in population. They are designated as 
"Prime Sponsors," eligible for direct grants under federal manpower 
programs. On the national level, 402 Prime Sponsors were approved 
in 1974. They included 66 cities, 147 countie^ 136 consortiums, 
49 balance-of-state areas and 4 special rural o\ncentra!;ed emplojnnent 
program areas. . 

• ' " ■ 

Therefore, each community in th6 nation now has certain n4w control 
of its own comprehensive manpower employment and training program. 
As each of the prime, sponsors design^ and develops a local service 
delivery system, personnel are required who have ^ variety of capa- 
bilities. This includes 'personnel who can help to achieve national 
manpower program goals such as full employment and an, adequate supply 



for air labor markets. This involves skills in job development and 
labor market an^alysis as well as in career guidance and vocational 
education which people need to become self-su£flpient and to serve 
society. > ^ 

MIG PrograriT Objectives y \ , ^ 

The. stated objectives'^ of the Manpower Institutional Grant ^(4IG) 
\program are as follows: 

1. To support the design and implementation of courses and culnricu- 
lums of formal instruction and work-training experience off 
campus for future planners, administrators, researchers, and 
evaluators of manpower programs; 

2. To offer t)iis. /training at the undergraduate as well as the 
graduate level; ^ , 

3. To strengthen the capability and expertise of manpower practi- 
tioners at local, state, and regional levels through full degree 
training, refresher courses, seminars, and. other educational 
formats; - ^ , ■■ !^ 

4. To deveJi^op within academic institutions the resources and capa- 
bilities for providing technical and^ersonnel support to local, 
state/ and regional organizations concerned with manpower 
probj-ems; 

inpower field among es tab- 



To ^stimumte greater interest in the 
lished scholars; and 

To encourage greater cooperation among the various behavioral 
sciences in the conduct of human resources development. 

Implied in these object\ives^ is a recognition of the need for well 
prepared personnel in manpower work. Ail analysis of past objectives 
of former similar pilDgrams, as cpmpared'to the current objectives, 
r,eveals a new ^emphasis on the development of full degree programs, 
undergraduate WrriculumVdesigned for the education of manpower 
program practi^oners to Work at the local level, inclusion of work- 
training experience >throuWh internships, and the preparation of 
personnel to conWqt^ human resources development, 



■V 



U.S. Department, of Labor ,^ Manpower Administration. Guidelines for 
Submission of Applications for Manpower Research Institutional 



Grant's. Washington, D 



J.973. 
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1.3 Oakland University MIG PrQgram and Setting 

< 2 ^ 

The overall objective o^ th^ JBakland* MIG proposal Is to develop a 

model Manpower Development Higher Educi^ion System (MDHEff) , In 

cooperation with manpower agencies , which will ^eet the education 

requirements of many personnel who stride to provide employment 

training programs In urban regions such as th^Detrolt Metropolitan 

area. Emphasis la at the undergraduate ley^, Including educational 

experiences ranging from short-term training 7Jt)portunl ties through 

degree pr^rams. « 

• A major goal of the MIG Oakland University program Is to develop 
curricula, the MDHES, which can be established at other universities 
and training institutions. As a result of a planned dissemination/ 
diffusion process, current and future manpower personnel will receive 
approptiate training in convenient locations and feasible formats. 
In this w^y, manpower staff training availability, quality, and 
applicability will be enhanced, - \^ 

The MIG-MDHES program was directed by Dr. William Moorhouse during \ 
1974 and 1975.- The current director is Dr. David Sm'ith. Other i \ 
staff members are Ms. Janice' Guerriero, Coordinator of Curriculum 
Development, Mr. William Joms, Systems Specialist, and Dr. David 
Meyeir, Coordinator of Research and Development, , All of the above ^ 
staff members plus several others serve as faculty and in curriculum 
development work (See Part 7.2). 

The academic unit where the Oakland University MIG program is adminis- 
tered is the School of Education which, among other degrees, offers 
the Bachelor of -Science in Human Resources Development. Following 
is an overview of this setting. ' ' 

1.31 Oakland University . • 

Oakland University, Rochester, Michigan, is a new state-supported 
institution with an enrollment of over 10,000 students. It is 
located in the suburban area north of Detroit. Over four ^ 
million people reside within a one hour driving distance from 
the campus. Many of the^major problems whioli confront urban 
society in the United States today exist in this area of the 
country. "Therefore, among the goals of the university is a * 
commitment to prepare persons who can work toward social 
improvement. 



Moorhouse, Wm. F., David G. Smith and Janice M. Giierriero, 
"Proposal for a Manpower Institutional Grant: Manpower Develop- 
ment Higher Education System," Rochester, Michigan: Oakland 
University, April 1, 1974. r 
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" The varioug'" colleges and schools^-of the univetsity include: 
' Arts & Science's, Economics and Man"agement, Education, Engineer- 

ing, and Nursing, ^ome new educational programs are beihg 
developed as financial resources become available.^ 

1.32* l^chool of Education . » 

The School of Educatioi;^ of f e;rs teacher training degrees at th€ 
' ^ Bachelor's and Master's degree levels in the areas of elementa[ry 
education, secondary education, early childhpQd education, gu| 
dance and counseling, reading and special education, fhese 
programs largely prepare personnel for work iri the idevelopment 
' of young people from the kindergarten through grade twelve a^e 
groups. ' . , ' . 

One exception is the M. A. in Guidance and Counseling where, in 
addition to cours^es in classroom guidance and school counseling, 
, an area of emphasis is devoted to the preparation of- counselors 
for work with youth and adults in community agency settings, , 
such as employment counseling, vocational rehabilita*tibn, arid 
related\ guidance and human development functions. ,f 

1.33 B.S. in Human Resources Development 

The Bachelor of , Science iji Human Resources Development (ifcU)) 
.-•^^ \ program is a new addition to the curricula** offered by the 
\jVschool of Education. PeJrsonnel are prepared to* serve in com- 
xmunity programs for education and human development of pre^ 
sb^ol children and of adults, including the elderly — ^the 
balahciB of agfe: groups not ser'ved by the preparation of teachers 
and education ^specialists for K-12 grade level. programs. 

The HRB program is designed to jyrepare eritry-^eyel personnel 
who can provide direct human services, can analyze needs, and 
can deliver manpower development programs which relate to the 
goal of helping people of all ages to achieve, personal fulfill- 
ment and to becdme socially useful. 

' ^tudents^ho declare a^' major in Huirfan Resources Development may 
currently select one of two concentrations. TJiese are /the 
Concentration- in Early Childhood Education and the Concentration 
in' Manpower Development. HRD-Manpower curriculum is described 
in full in Part 5^ The history of the development follows in . 
> * Part 2. ' • 



' PART 2 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE B,S , IN HRD 

' . • -I ^- ■ . 

2.1- Employment Service Personnel Training ' ^ " . 

The concept of the Human Resources Development (HRD) program' at 
Oakland University is an outgrowth of Iptlvltles which began in 1970. 
The structure of the Human Interaction (HI) and^uman Resources- 
Development (HRD) courses;' which form a central place in the Concen- 
tration in Manpower Development, were the result of courses desigtied 
■ to train employejes of the Michigan Employment Security Commission 
(MESC). The specifications for the training of over 100 employees 
was established cooperatively^ q£^^^^^- 
the OaklandUni\^^ and Counseling area of 

_Jihe^^^^ 'f^-. 'Stephen Dolan, Training Director, 

the design of the program for MESC. 

The member^pf the Oakland University faculty who offered the MESC 
training program from 1970 through 1973 were Dr. Fred Chandler, 
Dr. Charles Ealy, Dr. Harry Gold, Dr. William Moorhouse, Dr. Jame6 
. Schmidt, and Dr. David Smith. In addition, several other persons 
f^iftto the manpower field were employed to teach or deliver lectures 
on a part-time basis. 

2.2. University -Planning Committee 



1 



During the^same period of time that>*^ the. MESC training program was 
being condacted, curriculum plannlnjg* groups were . at work which 
consistj^ of consultants from several' community 'agencies and Oakland ^ 
University faculty members repre'senting divisions, schools, depart- 
ments, (and ^offices such as :^ admissions, continuing education, 
economics and taanagement, education, engineering, English, graduate 
•studyy history, library, linguistics, political science, placement, 
psy^logy, sociology/anthropology,, speech communication, student 
affairs, stu.dent services, and urban affairs.^ 

r 

Of ficially, the planning was initiated by. /faculty Ad Hoc Committee 
on Applied Social Sciences, appointed by Dr. Fred Obear, provost 
and Vice President .for Academic Affairs, in October il970. Dirs William 
"Sturne^, Assistant Provost, and the committee developed and circu- 
lated a proposal 3% which described the concept of a program in "Com- 
munity Service and Development" which was subsequently endorsed by 
the University .Senate and Board of Trustees in April 1971. 



Stumer, Wm. , Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee on Applied Social Sciences, 
"Proposal for a SchopX Which Would Emphasize Preparation for Service- 
Action Roles In Career Opportunities Related tip Social. Problems & 
Social Change," Rochester, Michigan: Oakland University, February 25^ 
1971. r " ' ^ . 
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2,3 . Degree Program Proposal 

As a result of this actlpn, Dr, William Moorhouse was apbolntqd 
Assistant Provost apd assigned the Chairmanship of the qdraftilttee 
which was'reconstitikfed to include wider representation 'from the 
immediate" community , \ The charge included the task ot developing a 
detailed proposal f or £i Bachelor's degree program in the area of 
"Cdmmunity and Human Development," Related programs at other colleges 
were reviewed for ideasAand the -advice of representatives ^rbm . 
existing University progrz^ms were sought to determine what courses 
which were already of fered\ could be utilized. 

Also J /employees who represer%>ed the full range of related govern- 
mental and non-.profit community agencies were Surveyed for opinions' 
"l^^gMcf^rr^S^^^^fi^tepc needed by entry-leyel human service 
employees, This'^'itiforTha'tfilSri was compared with current offerings 
and. led to the listing of »descriptions of many possible new courses 
which would be needed Co provide^;^ full program and took into account 
all recommendations, . \ 

The result of this work was compiled into the form of an internal 
university proposal^ to establis4r*a new school with a liew degree 
program, A variety of potential new courses were described and 
classified within two broad areas identified as "Human Resources " 
Development" and Community Development," After much debate and 
several modifications, in April 1973 the University Senate approved 
the Bachelor of Science in Human Resources Development, to be offeredk 
under the jiyrlsdiction of the School of Education and the Center for 
Community Development, to be operated by the Office of Urban, Affairs.. 

This was a lesser step than the establishment of a new school, but 
it was an adequate action to establish an academic unit with certain 
freedom to design and offer the curriculum in* human re,sources develop- 
ment. The Center for Community Development was given very limit\d 
academic power and funding; It has not grown as enX^sioned in 1^ 

Appendix A includes a copy of the proposed B,S. in HRD .degree program 
which was approved at the University Senate level. Details of the 
content were left for the Assembly of the School of Education to 
establish, \J 
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Moorhouse, Wm. Chairman, Ad Hoc Committee on Social Sciences, 
"Proposal for asSchool of Community and Human Development," 
Rochester, Michigan: Oakland University, November 10,^ 1972, 
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Initiation of the B.S, In HRD 

The B.S. In HRD was first offered at Oakland l)eglnnlng the Fall 
Semester,. 19'73. The program received an allocation of University, 
funds for two full time equivalent faculty salaries and a part time 
secretary. Dr. WllUam Moorhouse was appointed Director and^ Dr. 
John Atlas was employed to serve as a major faculty member and to 
assist in the advisement of students. Other faculty members whg, 
had previously taught certain courses for the MESC employees iSfere 
enlisted to each teach one course in the program each semester. 

Other faculty consisted of four part-time instructors who were 
active professionals in human services work and^ho were available 
to teach in the evenings. In additionj over one hundred related 
courses were identified and already available within' the university 
offerings largely in socidl Science areas which provided a selection 
for the balance of the required components in the ^undergraduate 
Human Resources Development curricirlum. 

Several of the courses which had been designed for MESC employees were 
incorporated into the degree program. The scope and the content \jerh 
revised to include instruction in competencies which can be applied 
in a wide range of basic human resources development functions. ' 

Beginning in Fall 1974, the Manpower Institutional Grant jmade it 
possible to fully establish the B.S. in HRD program, to further 
develop the course content of some of the initial MESC manpower- 
related courses, ^nd to design several new ones. Appendix B includes 
the catalog descriptions of the courses developed for the Concentra- 
tion in Manpower Development. Those with the "HI" and "HRD" rubric 
are offered by the Human Resources Development Area fa<^ulty^in the 
Schbol Of Education. Those with the "EON" and "MGT" rut?ric*are 
offered by the School of Economics and Management. 
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PART 3 

MANPOWER EDUCATION NEEDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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,3.1^ Need 8 Analysis j ^ 

During Sumner and Fall semesters, 1974 a n^e^dg analysis was conducted 
to answer the question, 'Vhat should complete manpower education . 
program include?" The answer to thl9 question was sought through a 
review of recently published opinions and research' projects on the 
topiQ and a study ,<j& recoramendajtionfi made by manpower program officials 

from all levels: national, /state^ ^county , and local. 

■ • - ' ,4 

Oakland Unj^versity faculty and administrators who had studied the 
needs for a manpower curriculum J^rior to the receipt of the Manpower 
Institutional Grant (MIG) And those who were currently involved in 
the initiation -of the concept to eiijtablish a model Manpowet Develop- 
ment Higher Education System (MPHES) all provided input for the needs 
Analysis. ' % 

Figure 1 is an illustration o:^ the model which was .used in the input 
of information for the analyses of manpower education needs, ^ine 
major sources of input of in^prmatiori are listed on the left. The ^ 
needs analysis and subsequent program development is being conducted 
in three stages of approximately one year per stage whidi^ was initiated^ 
^in 1974. The levels of gove^tnment manpower program operation and the 
educational institution inpi^t are listed on the right. In each stage, 
approaches are direct, such/as through questionnaires and interviews, 
or indirectly ^uch as the analysis of national manpower policy or a 
study of program objeceivef in relation to the knowledge and skills 
which are needed to accomplish goals. 

In general, our approach has been to interview many manpower officials 
at all levels and td- collect and study the results of training needs 
analysis surveys conducted by manpower organizations at all levels. \ 
Technical Assistance and Training officials at the national and 
regional levels have determined .areas where mar^power training is 
currently needed and this has been incorporated into the curriculum 
design. ^ 

3t2 Sources of Information on Needs ^ - 

Following is an overview of the information obtained ?rom several of 
the input sources. 

» 

In 1972, a committee composed of two persons appointed by the Man- 
power Administration, two persons from the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security (lAPES) and two persons from the , 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies (ICESA) 

♦ ' -8- 
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reported their college manpower education program development recom- 
. mendatlons In the TAPES News * Their study was based mainly on 
research concerning educational neeSs of personnel and approprlaite 
manpower -related curricula that was presented In extensive reports 
conducted- by the Universities of South Carolina" and Southern Cali- 
fornia. The committee chairman was James A«Whltbeck of the Man- 
power Administration. 

As a result of their review o^the research and their extensive 
experience, the committee recommended ten areas of college study 
relevant to a wide range of manpower and employment security jobs. 

1. Communications (oral and written expression). ^ \ 

2. Human Interaction (Individual and group dynamics). 

3. Management (In government structure, planning, problem solving, 
accountability). 

4. Administrative j^iw (Interpretation of legislation). 

5. Social research (collecting and validating data, statistical 
^nterpret^tl^n) . 

6. Economics (aS it a^f facts the labor market. Income, employment, 
and v'so -forth) . 

7. Community social change (resources, plcmning change, power struc- 
ture, and politics), 

8. Occupational motivation (career development, occupational 
planning, and jpb satisfaction) . 

9. Methods of program Evaluation (setting goals and objectives, 
establishing performance criteria). ✓ 
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^ Internatlonaf Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 
"Cooperative Research Program—A Course of Action." lAPES News « 
1972, 32(11), 14-15. 

^ Breger, G. E. A fcooperative Research Projec,t i^tl^Tl^efe^^ine the 
Educational Needs of Personnel in Employment Security . Columbia, 
S.C. : University of South Carolina, Bureau of Urban and Regional . V. 
Affairs f 1971. 

^ Adelman, H. M. Manpower Curriculum Recommendations . Los Angeles: 
University of Southern Calif orhia, Public^ Systems Research Ins^tltute, 

1971. \ V . ' . / . 
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10. Automation (computer technology and processes, autoinaation in 
work, systems analysis for delivery of human services). 

In addition, the committee suggested that instruction of manpower 
employees with regard to the details of implementing and operating 
programs such as manpower development and training, unemployment 
Insurance, and emplojrment services can best be provided by training 
programs in state agencies rather than in academic institutions. 

The committee recommended that the planned manpower j^urriculum pro- 
vide course credit equivalent to 60 semester hours or 2 years of 
university-level work at the undergraduate, upper-division (or 
possibly graduate) level. This should include supervised experienc 
in an actual work situation and seminars for the integration of 7^ 
skills and knowledge. Two examples of new undergraduate structure 
that comply with this recommendation are presented herein. 

In a survey conducted- at San Francisco State University® among man- 
power practitioners from six CETA offices gave a list of knowledge,' 
skills and understanding needed by manpower staff. Topics listed 
most frequently were as folloWs, 

1. Communipationa (understanding others — human relations; writing, 
reading, and speaking effectively; vriting reports). 

2. Interviewing/counseling (awareness of others, interview tech- 
niques, psychology, crisis intervention, problem clients) . 

3. Personnel development (personnel .qjanagement, vocational coun- 
seling, testing and survey techniques, development of training 
systems) . * ^ 

4. Tools and techniques (problem solving/decision making, knowledge 
of economy, monitoring of programs, evaluation of contracts and 
training programs, job development in business and industry, 
labor market analysis, manpower politics, cooperation among 
agencies, and use of community resources). 

Another source, of Information regarding the educational needs for 
current and futute employees is an e:|:amination of the content of 
'employee training, programs being diesigned and conducted by, govern- 
mental units in the manpower field. 



Aller, C. Progregs Report for Projecfe> on Alternative Education 
Models for Manpower Personnel . San Francisco State University, 
Manpower Studies Program, 'February 28, 1975. 
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sector , 




administration and CE'fA^ with 



human service delivery s^ystems 



New education for employees (fti^ervicel tiyaining) "is being designed 
and delivered by certain tegion^l ()jEfilRe^ of| the U.S. Department 
of Labor. For example, in Regl^bn ^ <|jBc)stoi^) , a Manpower Training 
Institute has been organised. ;Thi£i ihslRltut^ '^is primarily for the 
inatruction of manpower progr^ilfi defiigjneta, and implementera — state and 
lo^al governments designated as CETA priml^ 3ppnsors and 9tate employ- 
nt security agencies—to proyide thb nobler and assistarice necessary 
build and run creative programs thgi't wdjJrK- . The immediate effort 
is directed toward training for decent ' 

an "eye 
wittiin 



3onsor 



U.S. Department of Labor ' piiblications 
the use of Che many CETA'.^rime Sp 
data because they provide \d|eta,ils on 
which are to be performed for which s 
The CETA Organization and Staffing 
duties, and ciampetencies fbr each l^ev 



whicwWve been prepared for 
s are excellent Source of 
the ta6|;'? and functions ^.^ v 
taff must; be competent to do. 
Guide ^ jjntludes job descriptions, 
af wo*k.- 



Many governmental and fton-^profit 
engaged in helping people become emp^ 
contacted as part of^the needs analysjl 
developed and maintained for the 



huinai services agencies Who are 

Dyable in>\needed careers were'" 
s. A mailing list has been 
of continued contact* 



purp>se 



Several studids of staff training n 
within various states have provided 
tion for manpower curriculum desig 
during Fall 1975 by the Michigan B 



eeis which have been done receqjtly 
ab excellent source of informa- 
An example is a survey conducted 
re^u of Manp'ower .-^-^ 



The Michigan survey incJ^oided the fpll 
tions: 
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^ — ^ ■■ / ■ ■ ^ 1 

U.S. Department of Labor^, Re'gioi^| 
Manpower Training Institute; — Cour 

U.S. Department of Labor, Region /I 
Organization and Staffing^ Guide !fo 



Comprehensive Employment/and Trdin 



11 



(GPO 875-605) X974, pages Al-AS^. 
Michigan Bureau Manpower. ' Michigan Prime Sponsor Needs for Tech- ^ 



tralq^^sation of manpower program 



towaii^rf future linkages of all 
,gpv6ljjj;iiaent and the private 



pwing manpower groups/prganiza- 



Manpower Administration. 
Catalog. Boston, .1974. 

Manpower Administration. 
Prime Sponsors Under trhe 



Lng Act of ^ 1973 . Washington, D.C. 




nical Assistance— purvey Report" ] 
Michigan Department of Labor, Bureku 
Coordination Division, October , .19175 
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oordinated by Nancy Persson) 
of Manpower, Intergovernmental 



Ml^chlgan Employment Security Commission 
' Department of Vocational '"Education 

Department o^ Social Services 4 

Veterans groups 

CETA Title III Prime Sponsors 

Community Action Agencies 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Client Organizations 

Prime Sponsor Planning Councils 

Major local . employers . ^ 

Other non-profit community agencies 

The titles of the areas of technical assistance (staff training) needs 
defined in the Michigan survey are as follows: 

Determining Manpower Needs "^-^ ^ ^ * ♦ * 
Developing Community Profiles ^ 
Affirmative Action 

Organizationf and Staffing ; 
Management Information Systems 

Financial Planning - 
Contracting 

Monitoring * 
Evaluation 

Reprogrammlng • ' 

Two other recent surveys of manpower educational needs were cojnducted 
in Utah ^2 and Illinois, 13 



Students and currently employed personnel who are enroled in the 
HRD-MD program and graduates have provided many suggestions fot the 
refinement of the curriculum. This feature has prove^ii to .be of * 
, increasing value as more people become involved^ Theref ore, the % * 
needs analysis is never complete and the curriculum is undergoing 
constant revision. 



12 

Gwllllam, Robert F. "Manpower Professional Education Needs Survey,' 
. Salt JLake •City: Human Resource Institute, University of Utah, 
197^. . . ^ 

13' 

Barber, Daniel M.> ^lllnols Manpower Training Institute'^-SUirvey and 
Results of Training Needs Analysis . Springfield, Illinois: 
Governor's Office of Manpower and Human Development, 1975. 
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3.3 Specifications for a Manpower Education Program 



The plans for the development of the HRD-MD program ,at Oakland Uni- 
versity are based upon program specifications developed from the 
needs analysis . 



l^a 



General Program Specifications / 

1. The program sho)ild encompass at leas^ 60 semester hours of 
undergraduate credit. ' ^ " . J" ■ 

2. The program sl^oyid he a component of the regular degr<ie programs 
of the institution; ^ 

3. #the program should allow for full-time study during tljie academic 

year. ^ 

4. The program she^uld provide fbr easy entrance and smootp transi- 
tion into the Drogram for students from other institutions, 

A . V - . ; ■ ■ . ' • . 1 

5. The .progi?am^ should allow 'students to receive credit for life 
experience and learning acquired outside of formal educational 



7. 



9. 



10, 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



programs 



The program should provide optional career paths flexible 
enough to allow for individ&al differences in goals, ab|.lity 
and experience. 

The program should he developed from a validated model olf man- 
power education; ^. ^ 



8. The program should graduate students with entry-level competencies 
closely related to the actual job requiremeiits in manpower work. 



The» program should have the capability of being adoptdd/ajdapted 
by institutions in other, localities. i 

The program should be developed from input received from ill 
groups in manpower work. , ^ - * 

The program devQlope4 should, have the acceptance of all gijoups 
working in the manpower fi^ld. 

The program should receive a high rating^ on ^ variables related ^ 
to effectiveness, efficiency and satisfaction. . i. 

/ . - . _ 

The program should prepare workers who have the ability to 
function effectively^ ±n locally decentralized manpower projgrams. 

The program should be open t<i) all persons capable of preparing 
for work in the manpower field . 

. , ." 1 .. ■'• • • . ■ • 



15. The program should provide career opportunities for individuals 
from minority groups. 

16. The program should provide for career development .and mobility 
among ^manpower program employees. 

17. The program ishould provide its graduates with 'the foundation 
necessary to undertake graduate level education. 

Manpower Curriculum Specifications 

18. • The curriculum should give heavy, emphasis to the fundamental 1 

skills, -knowledge and attitudes required for manpower 
program personnel in^ a broad range of function^v>^ 

19. The curriculum should give emphasis to the manpower-related 
^ cognate studies found ^n social sciences. ^ 

20. The curriculum should.^jneet the special needs of. manpower workers 
that arise f r.j^^work with special groups or special situations. 

21. The^ Curriculum should be^t^developed as a competency or performance 
baseH program. 

22. The curriculum s^hould be flexible enough to allow competencies 
or sets of competencies to be organized and re^organlzed as the 
situation demands. 4 

23. The curriculum should Vxovide both vicarious and' experiential 
learning situations in classroom, structured laboratory and 
field settings. , 

24. Th6 curriculum should provide opportunities for students to 
'',pbserve;knd participate in structured laboratory situations 

wiilch model, the real-world, vfociis on specific (Competencies 

and use strategies appropriate to manpower work. 

V ■ ■ 

!5. The curriculum should provide opportunities ^for students to . 
apply their knowledge, skills and attitudes ifi real-work ^ 
situatlon'S'Ttfi appropriate manpower settings': 

. 25.1 Practicum experiences under the supervision of agency 

personnel whicli provide (a) opportunity for interaction 
with persons seeking/receiving manpower services aiid 
(b) opportunity to wotk directly with manpower specialists 
* on agency problems-. - ^ 

, - ' 'i- • . . * 

25.2 Internship experiences which provide qn-the^job training 
in all areas that regular agency personnel are expecte^ 
to perform in real-work situations. *> 



26. The curriculum should "provide opportunities for students to 
integrate theory and practice through follow-up seminars 
which foster discussion and feed-^b^ck to both students and 

staff. , ' 

•• 

27. The curriculum should be a product of input from all levels 
of manpower work: federal, state, county and local. 

28. The curriculum should be continuously evaluated through 
comprehensive, planned strategies of assessment. 

28. J. Evaluation should focus on student ability to function 
in job-related and prof essioii^l situations. * 

28.2 There should be opportunity for self -^evaluation. 

28.3 Assessment should be- aimed at demonstrated competencies 
of students as they progress through the curriculum 
against specified performance criteria. 

28.4 Evaluation evidence should be gathered from a variety 

of sources: former students, agency personnel, institu- 
tional faculty, professional associations and' accrediting 
agencies, etc. ^ ' 



Management/Support System Specif icatj-ons 



29. The institution should provide guidance services for students 
enrolled in the manpower curriculum. ^ 

30. The institution should provide a placement service for students 
graduating from the manpo:6irer curriculum. 

31. The institution should provide educatioii/training for the pro- 
/ fessional staff in areas where there is a deficiency in staff 

competence. 

32. The institution should develop an Instructional Materials Center 
to support study and research in manpower work. 

33. The institution should provide adequate facilities, equipment 
and materials to support the manpower specialist education 
program. 

' ■ . 

34. The institution should use professionals from manpower agencies 
as instructors, s^upervisors and field coordinators. 

'" ' ■ ■ * 

35. The institution should develop a management informatibn system 
to provide the program staff with information abbut student^^ 
agencies, and the work environment; ands the students and 'agency 
staff With information about the program. 
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36* The institution should develop an organizational structure 
adequate to facilitate the many functions of the manpower 
education program. 

Advisory Committee - • ' 

The MIG program receives review and advice on development from an 
advisory committee which meets over three times per year, Memb^ers 
are drawn from the national, regional, state employment service, 
and local levels of n^npower ^work. Four CETA prUme sponsors (large 
city, suburban countyVcity and rural consortium^, and balance of 
state) are represented \n the committee as well as the Chief of 
Technical Assistance for USDL operation^ and research and develop- 
ment fttnctions. - ' \. ^ 

The AdMsory Committee has provided* major input in the^ determination 
of training needs. The MIG Advis*»:y Committee has served a key role; 
in definijte^ program objiectives and^ outcomes- desired from cuirriculum 
and instruction. . The committee has also given some suggestions on 
what shoulcy be taught in several of the new courses and short-t^rm 
training modules. / 




'PART 4 
DESIGN OF THE MDHES „ 



Four Year Plan • * . 

' ' ' ^ 

The Manpower Institutional Grant (MIG) program was approved for 
planned four year period of time. ;The Oakland Unoyfer si ty MIG 
is based on a proposal to develop a Manpower Development HighjE 
Educatlo-n System (MDHES) . The specifications f oX^ a manpowers education 
program, reported in section 3 »3 provide •'the , basis for the design of 
.the'^HES.- 

The following "Four Year Flan" is a list of objeqtl^jires^ (projects and 
tasks) which are planned to be conducted in tjie djBVelopmeiit of the 
MPHES as specifvied. : The follpwing plannijtg modelT has been designed 
for use in the development of the MDHES:/ / ' ' > 

A. Decision to Act 



B. Diagnosis 

1: ^Identify the Task 
' 2. * Diagnose the Task Situation^ 

^Design/Development 

rmulate Objectives* . 
ign a Solution 
Develop a Plan-of ^Action ; 

Implement the ^Action Plan . ' [ ' 

Field Test Prototyjxe ; ' ^ . 
Evaluate and Revise 

Deliver Final Product / \ > 

D. Diffusion/Adoption v v " 

1. Disseminate \ 

2. Demonstrate/Train -"^ 




In the next section, the letters A, B, C, and D, from the above 
planning model, are placed in the columns .opposite each objective 
to designate, which project steps ate planned for each. year. 
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PART 5 



DESCRIPTION OF THE B^. IN WITH A 
CONCENTRATION IN MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 



Structure of the B.S. in HRD ' 

The B.S. in Human Resources Development (HRD) Is a 124 semester credit 
degree ^ which 64 credits are devoted to gelneral education in academic 
skills and^to appropriate electives. General education ihclucles 40 
credits ^distributed in the ar^^as of: communication and waiting skills, 
symbolic systems (such as mathematics, computer programing or modern 
language), three pr more foundation courses in the spcial sciences 
(such as economic$, political science, sociology and psychology) and 
one or more cours0s in nattaral science^ history dnd studies of othdr 
areas of the worl4 or arts. Electives of 24 credits, selected by the 
student under advijiement, ari required to make up the total of 64 
credits. ' , ^ 

The remainiog JSO semester hours of credit required for the B.S. in HRD 
must comprise an approved professional concentration. One of these is 
th9 Concentration Im Manpower Development which . this monograph concerns. 
There are three major components within the concentratiqn: cognate 
courses, basic cQxe courses which include an internship in a manpower 
program setting, aijd a selection of courses in various specialties 
of manpower work. Each conponent emphasizes a different area of pro- 
fessional preparation, however, provides flexibility wKich allows 
students to draw upo^Pa witR range of, course work. 

s 

Requirements for the Concentration io Manpower Development include- a . . 
selection of courses in areas such as: interviewirig and counseling, ^ 
career and employability development, job development and training, 
.Assessment of youth and adults, manpower economic^s, manpower infor- 
mation analysis, manpower program planning and evaluation, human develop 
ment in organizations, and delivery of human' services. An internship 
3,n an actual work setting appropriate to the students' career goals is. 
required during one semester =of the Senior year. Opportunities for 
field experiences and aff-cajnpus research projects are available 
throughout the program, ^ » * 

The Oakland HRD program ^ also designed to accept Jiransi^r students 
from community colleges who have a fojinAation of cdurse work in 
psychology, sociology, econoaics and ^jpolitical science, and/or have 
b^t^fk preparation in some type of human services work. Since the 
program allows for elective course worlc in several fields and provides 
flexibility for -a broad selecJ;ion of areas of study dtji addition to 
required subjects, most students' tran&fer credit can bfe applied to the 
degree. Also, an adequate selection of courses is offered during the 
evening thereby allowing "students to be employed during the daytime and 
to attend college on a part-time basis. - 



FIGURE 2 . " 
HRD-^ PRWRAM COURSE AREAS 
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Flguife'2 illustrates the course area parts of the Huroan Resources 
Developme.nt degree program with a Concentration in Manpower Develop- 
ment (HRD-MD) . Following is a description of each of 'the three 
components of the Concentration in Manpower development . 



The Cognate Course Area . 

Within the 60 semester hour credit Cbnc^tration in Manpower Develop- 
ment each student is r-equired to tdke a minimum of 24 credits' chosen 
from a wide seledtion of upper divisiorl courses which are regularly 
offere'd within the university in subject: areas of: eoonomlcs, manage- 
ment, political science, psychology, sociology/anthropology or speech 
coiranunication. Students must have previously taken prerequisite 
courses under the basic skills requirement such as: 
. * 

ECN 169 Introduction to the Political Econontics of Capitalization 
MTH 121-122 Introductbry Mathematics for the Social Sciences . V. 
PS lOp Introduction to American Politics • 
PSY 130 Introduction to Social Psycl||logy or 
PSy 146 Foundations of Psychology 
see 100 Introduction to Sociology 

Some of^the departments which offer courses in the areas listed have 
offered or are designing certain courses specifically for the prepara- 
tion of HRD-MD students. In addition, the Human Resources Development 



^ Area faculty has designed a few courses not available elsewhere In 
the University which can be applied toward the cogna^te course require 
ment. These carry the "HRD" rubric. 

I Courses chosen for the cognate area must Include the following. 

/ 1. A course which Includes research and/ot statistics such as; 

ECN 210 Statistical Methods for Social Sciences 

HRD 469 Seminar In Manpower Information Analysis 

PSY 252 Statistics arid ilese?rch Design 

PSY 33Q>^ Research Methods In Social Psychology 

' SOC 203 Social Statistics 

SOC 307 Method^ of Social Research ' 

2. A course which deals with social change such as; 

ECN 309 Metropolis: Problems and Policies 
ECN 368 Econon);ics of Human Resources 
HRD 401 Otganizational Analysis and Change Process 
'■^ PS^ 205 Politics of the Local Community 
SCO 205 Sociology of Social Problems 
SOC 341 Social Change 
SOC 370 Communities 

* 

3. An advanced course in psychology such a^ 

^ PSY 241 Individual Differences 

\^SY 246 .Applied Psychology 

276 Psychology of Adolescence and Mat||^ty 

PSV 350 Motivation 

PSY 430 Advanced Social Psychology 

4. An advanced course in sociology such as: 



SOC 210 Social Contexts of Social Work i 

SOC 231 Racial and Cultural Relations | 

SOC 255 Industrial Sociology ^ " ' 

* SOC 260 Urban Sociology ^ 

SOC 355 Sociology of Occupations and Professions 

SOC 380 Sociology' of Bureaucracy ^ 

SOC 470 Field Studies in Sociology , * 

5, A selection of other courses approved for the cognate area, 
' including courses listed above to make a minimum of 24 semester 
hours^redit. Examples of other courses which may be applied 
toward the cognate airea or taken as electives are as follows: --^ 

CIS 182-183 Introduction to Computer Programming 

ECN 169 Introduction to the Political Economics of Capitalism 

ECN 268 Manpower Economics 



|»D 3Q1 Tbe Hfituce of Man 
HHD -30; StW-cal Studies of Persb«al Crisis 
VffI 20Q Intrpductory firmncial Accounting 
M8T 350-331' Org«niaatit>n»l Behavior I-II 
MGT 3^4 ' %ixxaaxi Development in Organizations 
•. . PS 110 Opnteaijpraify Political Issues 
PS 251 Public AdAittistration 
PS 35^ PHlylic Bu4«eting 

3 Basic (^or6.» Internahlp end specialization Course Areas 

As a pmrt of 'tht Concentration in Manpower Development, each student 
iii reqmlrfd to takt ^ ^ihiwm of 24 to 28 semester hours credit from 
\ stUetloA pf ABiflieiil^cpurses offered under the labels HI (Human 
lat;0ra^:ttpto) pnd |WD (Huwan Resources Development) plus an "Internship 
Ip Huij^n Re^prftg,.Dive3.apB^fnt," 8 to, 12 credit*, for a total of 60 
6fqae8ttr>hpuCAVM^lt jjoicluding the 24 to 28 credits In the cognate 

The HI and H|U), coutge^ aye thoae offered by the Human Resources Develop 
tpent Area filfeul'ty. T[Jiey ai^e Interdisciplinary in nature and have been 
designed cooperatively vith"^ advice from key personnel in community 
9genc:(es and- g^vetnipKiEltal ualts who are engaged primarily In the 
planning ap^ <ltliy%iy of oaapover programs and related human service 
actlvltiea, ^ ^ 

1. Basic Core gourae Requirements 

mlxilmtA of two of the following courses : 

HI 251 ^y^idaifentals of Human Interaction 
HI 361 techaiquea of the Helping ^Interview 
HI 363 Dynamics of Human Relationships 

(Note; Advanced students may subs(titute HI 461, HI 463, 
or, HI 464.) 

A minimum of two of this following courses: 

HRD 362 As^^sment of Youth and Adults | * 
HRD 364 Gareer Development and -Community Resources 
HSD 366 Techniques of Human Resources Development 
« HRD 369 .field Work in Human Resources Development 
H]^^ 4^ i. j^ttinajT ixk I^wn Resources Development ^. 

2. internthip 'j^^outee 8l>|qulrec^t 

• ■ <* * 

The follovlng oourae iSft rei^ul^ed in the Senior year. Students 
work an average of three days pet week for one semester und^r 
. supervl^l^' |i> an ^^f flee and/or in field settings where they ^ 



A. 



B. 



have a filial opportunity to app^y what they have learned in 
activities which are likely to lead to employment (or advance- 
ment If they are curr^pnti^ employed) . 

HRD 490 Internship In Human Resources Development 
(8- or 12 credits) , 

Speclallzatlbn Courses to Complete th^' 60 Credit Concentration 
Requirement and Eleetlves ' 

WltMn the Bacheior's degree progrmn there Is an opportunity to 
Sel^ect some courses which provide advance4 preparation In certain 
skills areas and/^or development of competencies for specialties 
or functions in manpower or human resources development, or 
additional pt.eparatlon fdr work with special- worker groups.- 

Following are a "^f eW examples of such courses: 

A. Adult education and development of persons for placement in 
training and employment 

ED 323 Education of the Spanish-Speaking in the' U.S. 

ED 364 Teaching in Manpower Education Programs 

HRD 365 Student Resources Development 

HRD 367 Employability Development Pri!)cedures • 

HRD . 368 Job Development^ and Training 

B. Civil rights and law 

PHL 221 Theories of Justice, Power and Freedom 
PS" 241 ^Law and Politics ' ' 
PS 342 American Legal System I: Principles .i£?i^ Processes 
* PS 343 American Legal ^System II: ConstitutloiSial Lkw and 
Civil Liberties * i ^' ■ 

SOC 385* Sociology of the Courts 

ft' - ■ " 

C. Corrections md criminal justice 

SOC 320 ^ciolog.y of Crime and Punishment ^ . 

SOC 325XCorrectlve and Rehabilitative Instltutlotrs 
SOC 32/ Police and Society 

S0Cyi^^5 Juverlile Delinquency arid Its "Social Control 

family assistance and child ^care 

ED 326 Early cfilldhood Program Operafc4joa . - 
HI 464 Tecliilques of Consultation • ^ - / 

PSY 271 Child Development j \ 
SOC 210 Social Contexts of Social Work , 
SOC 335 The Family 

-28- 
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E. Human Interaction and cpnmiunlcatlon^, advanced preparation 

HI 461 Introduction t a Counseling d 
HI^ 4$3 Group Procedures In Helping Relationships 
HI 464 Techniques of Consultation 

SCN 304 Oif^l and Written Communication In Organizations 

P. Manpower program planning,, administration, and evaluation 

ECN 169 Introduction to the Poltltical Ecpnomy of Capitalism 

ECN 268 Manpower Economics 

HRD 402 Human Services Delivery and Evaluation 

HRD 469 Seminar in Manpower Information Analysis 

vMGT 334 Human Development in Organizations 

PS 251 Public Administration 

G, Mental health and substance abuse - • ^ 



HRD 331 
HRD 335 




Intifoductlon to Community ^Mental Health 
Problems of Drug Abuse and Alcoholism 
Seminar in Drug Abuse ^ 



(Note : 
from td 



e Psychology Department offers related courses 
to time.) • 



H, Youth work and recreation 



I. 



HRD 467 
PE 291, 
PSY 273 
SOC 330 

Women studies 



Workshop in HRD: Assisting Youth 
Recreation Programming and. Leadership 
Psychology of Adolescence and Youth 
Sociology of Youth 



ECN 222 The Economic Status of Women 

PSY 232 Psychology of Women 

HRD 467 Workshop in,. Critical Issues in Women Employment 

SOC 336 Sex Roles in Modern Society 

J, The fallowing (wo courses are offered each semester to 

provide an oppot'tiinlty'^or students to recielve instruction 
and develop skills in specialized areas of Interest thtough 
independent study, research projects for community agencies 
or field experiences in approved work setting]^ under super- 
vision. 



ERIC 



HRD 369 Field Experience in Human Resources Development 
(2, 4, 6, or 8 credits) 

HRD 390 Special Project in Human Resources Development . 
(2, 4, 6, or 8 dredits) 
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5.4" New Course Development 



The initial development of manpower courses at Oakland University has 
V been at the undergraduate level. This is based in part upoff tihe 
'experience gained through the training of employment service personnel, 
for the Michigan Employmetit Security Commission (MESC) . The success 
of manpower programs can depend greatly upon the ef f ectivenfess of the^ 
hundreds of personnel who work to directly meet the needs /of . employment 
sewice and CETA clientele. ' • \' 

The course content empljasis at Oakland University has been >on prepara- 
tion for fuuptions performed at the local level by personn^ who 
plan and deliver manpower programs for unemployed, umleremployed , 
disadvantaged, and certain groups such as,; youth, /W^nen, veterans, 
older workers, and members^ of minority groups. 

The level of courses is primarily at the third year (300) and fourth 
year (400) of college work. In Figures are listed the new couyises 
developed for the Human Resources Development - Maiifpower Development ; 
(HRD-MD) curriculum. Several were desijgned initially for MESC , - 
personnel training and in 1973 were revised and .consolidated for/ the 
establishment: of the B.S. in HRD degree. They were revised aga^ in 
1974 for the -HRD-MD major and the MIG program and seveifal othei 
'new courses were developed during 1975 and 1976. Appendix 1b includes 
current catalog descriptions of the cpurses. 

Figure 3 illustrate^ -how the new courses are classified in Whe B.S. 
in HRD as to the part of the Concentration in, Manpower Development 
where they may be applied, such as, cognate, core, or specialty 
courses. Also, the various sites where<sinstruction takes /place 
are indicated, such as, classroom, laboratory Xsimul^tio\i) , or field 
site. 

The courses listed in Figure 3 do not include several cpurses which^ 
are normally selected by HRD-^ majors to meet the/balance Vof . the ' 
general education, cognate, or elective requirements in the\ HRDt-MD/ 
curriculum /because they are previously existi^ng courses offiered Ky ^ 
various departments wijthin the university which were initiated to/ ^ 
.serve other degree programs. Several of - these qrher courses Were j 
listed on previous pages with the description of the B.S,. lo^JIRD | ^ 
degree. They are those with rubrics such as, ECN, ED, M^T, PS, PfY, \ 
and SOC. 
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FIGURE 3 

NEW COURMIS DEVELOPED FOR THE HDMAN RESOURCES DEVELO: 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT CURRICULUM 
1972 THROUGH 1975 - 




NT- 



') 



SPEC lALtf. COURSES ~ — ^ 

BASIC CORE COURSES ; 

COGNATE COURSES ■ —7' 




ERIC 



HI 2^1 FUNDAMENTALS OF HUMAN INTERACTION 

HI -361 TECHNIQUES OF THE HELPING INTERVIEW /. 

hi' 363 DYNAMICS OF 'HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 

HI- 461 INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING . . . 

HI 463 GROUP PROCEDURES IN HELPING . RELATIONSHIPS . ". ... 

HI 464 TECHNIQUES OF CONSULTATION r ....... 

HRD 301 THE NATURE OF MAN 

HRD 302 ETHICAL STUDIES OF PERSONAL, CRISIS 

HRD 331 INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 

HRd)3^5 PROBLEMS OF DRUG ABUSE &. ALCOHOLISM .....>. 

362 ASSESSMENT OF YOUTH &- ADULTS^ .... .\ . . .,,^.^.-„«^.^ 
36f CAREER DEVELOPMENT & COMMUNJITS-R'ESOURCES ...... 

D 3^5 STUDENT RESOURCES "DEVELOPMENT 

/66 TECHNIQUES*TTF HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ..... 

HRD/'367 EMPLOYABILITY DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURES .. 

368 JOB DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING . .. ............ 

,369 FIELD WORK IN HUMAN RESOURCES DEVEL|pPMENT .. . .. 
390 SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOP . . .. 

40tL ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS & CHANGE PROCESS 

HRD 40i-TlUMAN SERVICES DELIVERY & EVALUATION .\ . . 

HRD .467 WORKSHOP: CRITICAL ISSUES IN WOMEN EMPLOYMENT . 

HRD 469 SEMINAR . IN MANPOWER INFORMATION ANALYSIS . 

HRD 469 SEMINAR. IN DRUG A^SE 

HRD 490 INTERN^P IN HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPME^ITy 

MGT 334 HUMAN DEVEL(fl*MENT, IN ORGAIJIZATIONS ; i . . . . 

ECN 268 MANPOWER ECONOMICS ... 

MODELED BY W. JORNS - \ 

■ 'i ' V ■ ■ . 
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PART 6 



ENROLMIENT AND INFORMATION ABOUT .STUDENTS 




1 Enrollment In the I^-MD Program 

The head count enrcfllment in the Human Resources Development-Manpower 
Development major (HRD-MD) for each tri seitiester beginning with Fall 
1973^ through Winter 1976 is illustrated in Figure 4. -Spring and« t 
Summer (SP-SU) are each seven and one-half week tetms which 'comprise 
a third semester iil addition to the traditional Fall andvWint€^r 
semesters. . ■ 

The HRD-MD. degree progr^ was first offered at Oakland University 
beginning in Fall 1973. Winter 1974, seventy-fojie students had 
declared majors in the program. Enrollment trippled in Fall 1974 
reaching"2ll students at the time the MIG program was initiated. At: 
the beginning of the "third year in Fall 1975 285 HRB-MD majors were 
in attendance. At ' this writing^309 istudesnts are enrolled as majors 
during Winter 1976. Enrollments are given on the, lower line of 
Figure 4. 

In addition, to students ^who have declared majors in HRD-MD m^any others 
were ' enrolled in the ne\^ Human Intferaction (HI) and Human Resources 
^Development, (HRD) courses (descrilUd in Appendix fi)-. Som^ were regular 
students majoring in other fields who selected some of thjfe HRD program 
offerings as electives. Many other were employed pers6ns( who wished 
to pick up ^on^ or two courses to enhance their skills aiid competencies. 
■ in atears ^iich as interviewing, job development, career development, 
consul tat ion ,\group prpcedures, problems in substance abuse^ child 
care, and the ge^ieral delivery of human services. ^ . 

Table 1 gives the eiirollmetit each semester for each of the HI. and HRD 
. courses developed for tJhie HRD-MD program from Fall (FA) 1973 through 
Winter (WI) 1976. These data differ from those reported in Figure 4 
because all students enrolled in HRD^-Area courses are 'iticluded, not 
only HRD^fl) majors. 

Most of the HI and HRD courses can be taken as electiVes by non-HRD 
majors as long as prerequisites are met.«^ Almost all course enrollments 
were for four (4) semestet hours credit each. 

. ■ -■ ^ . • ^ ■ ^ . ' • . • . ■ 

In table 1 the total course registrations are given for each tri semester 
and each course. The right hand column gives a conversion of . total 
enrollments to total semester ^hours credit. To obtain credits, courae 
enrollment totals were multiplied by 4 excep^t Wp^ 369 and HRD 390, which 
r can be taken for 2 or 4 credits, were multiplied by 3.40, and except- - 
the course enrollment total for HRD 490, which is taken for e-ither 
8 or 12 credits, was multiplied by 9.33. 
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HUMAN RESOURGES-MANPOWER DJiVELOPMENT kAJOR (HRD-MD) 
BY TRI-SEMESTERS FROM FALL 1973 THROUGH WINTER 1976 
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w TAB^-E 1 
ENROLLMENT IN HI AND HRD COURSES 
BY ALL STUDENTS FROM FALL 1973 - WINTER 1976 



ERIC 



COURSE 
NUMBER 


FA 
1973. 


num: 

WI 
1974 


BER OF 

SP-SU 
1974 


COURS 

FA 
1974 
\ 


E ENRO' 

WI 
1975 


llment 

SP-SU 
1975 


S 

FA 
1975 


WI 
1976 


COURSE 
TOTAL 


TOTAL 
SEM. 
HR. 
CREDIT 

• 


HI 261 


89 


104 


41 


108 V 




15 \ 


107 


75: 


658 


2632 


HI 361 


19 


29 


20 


53 




15 




24 


277 


1108 


HI 363 


31 


-61 


42' 


80 


5.5 


4t3 


56 


54 


422 


1688 


HI 461 






17. 


2 


51 


25 


21 


21 


137 


548 


HI 463 




/ 




19 


19 


14 


13 


28 


17 


110 


440 


HI 464 


















14 


56 


SUB 
TOTAL 


139 


194 


139 


262 


321 


111 


2fl4 


191 


1618 


6472 


HRD 301 








V 48 


35 ■ 




35 


34 


15.2 


608 


HRD 302 










35 




44 


.39 


118 


472 


HRD 331 












* 


57 


36 


93 


372 


HRD 335 


35 


39 




19 


43 




• 29 


50 


240 


960 


HRD 362 


18" 




14 


34 


33 


27 


40 


34 


\,200 


800. 


HRD 364 




35 




8 


77. 




48 


56 


224 


896 


HRD 365 








10 










10 


40 


HRD 366 






81 






85 






* 166 


664 


HRD 368 








' 34 






39 




73 


292 


HRD 369 


7 


11 




23 


20 


10 


28 


21, 


120 


/ ^408* 


HRD 390 


8 


9 


21 


16 


17 




21 


25 


117 


398* 


HRD 401 








21 


11 


8 






- 40 / 


160 


flRD 402 






— t 










28 


- 28 i 


112 


/HRD 467 










7 


21 




26 


54 \ 


216 


HRD 469 








17 


10 


17 




16 


60 ' 


. 240 


HRD 490 


1 


3 


9 


15 


22 


22 


17 


39 


128 


11940 


SUB 
TOTAL 


^69 


97 


150 


245 


310 


190 


358 


404 


1823 


, 7832 


TOTAL 


208 


291 


289. 


507 


631 


301 


619 


595 


3441 


14304 



Note: A^ enrollments are'tfor 4 semester hours credit except as follows: 



* HRD 369 and HRD 390 enrollments average 3.40 credits each instead of 
4 becaus^ enrollment for 2 credits is al^o avallarble. 



@ HRD 490 enrollments are 9.33 credits on the average because students 
register for either 8 or 12 credits. 

' \ -34^ . ^ I 
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The total cjourse enrollment In the new HI and HRD courses over the. 
2 2/3 yeavd (8 Semesters) was 3441.^ This represents a total Qf ^ 
14,304 credits which were delivered by the HRD Area f acuity. % Ctass 
sections hi^d^ an average of 3r students (or 124 credits) each. 

Table 1 shows tbat theAcademic year \(F4 and WI) enrollment totals more 
than doubled from the first (1973-74) to second (1974-75) year'. This 
ts because the program- became known, students enrolled, and the faculty 
.was doubled In part by employing part-tjjne faculty. 

The enrollment totals for the 197^-76 academic year (619 +595 » 1214) 
only Increased 6.7% over 1974-75 (507 .+ 631 » 1138) betause the number 
of class sections which were offered stayed about the samh In number 
even though salary funds were Increased. The faculty Was Increased In 
terms of regulai:. appointments and reduqed In part-time appointments 
resulting In a higher cost per section. 

The SP-SU 1975 enrollment (289) did not double over SP-SU 197ifr^ did 
the academic year enrollment. It stayed about the same (301 )( because 
the faculty In SP-SU 1975 was not Increased as It was during 
academic year semesters. This was the result of an administrative 
decision and not a lack of Interest on the part-- of students. 

Data Is not recorded on the number of students who would enroll In 
particular courses If availability were Increased.. However, It Is 
Impoirtant to report hei^eln that during each recent registration period 
over 200 students have asked for advise for alternate choices because 
$lf'or HBD courses which they preferred*rto take were full and closed. 

^ ^ - ' 

Therefore, enrollments could have been higher If more funds for faculty 
had been available. Lack of Increases In higher education funds were 
a major Influence In test^ctlng additional growth of the program. It \ 
appears. ^. ^ 

Characteristics of HRD-M) Majors 

The students who have declared a major in human resources deyelopmertt 
with a concentration In manpo\{er development (HRD-MD), as a group are 
significantly different In certain characteristics from the total under- 
graduate student bodiy. Table 2 shows th^se differences through a 
comparison of the number and percentage of all students with l^Q;^^ 
majors In several categories. 

The head count enrolt).ment data given In Table 2 was obtained during 
the middle 4f the Fall 1975 semester and during the middle of the 
Winter 1976 semester. (Thls> explains the differences with data shown 
In Table V which represents end-of-semester counts except for Winter 
1976 which Is a beginning semester count.) The student group charac- 
teristics where the greatest differences In percentage exist between 

,all undergraduates and HBD-MD majors are listed In the upper portion 

C of Table 2. * ^ 
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While about 50% of alt undergraduates are admitted from high school, 
less than 20% of HRD-MD majors are adlfiitted^f rom high school. Over 
80% of the HRD-MD majors transferred from other' colleges. Most are 
transfers from community colleges. 

Age differences arq also significant. An average (between the two 
semest^ij:js% 64 and 56%) of 60% of all undergraduates are 22 years old 
. or le8^^;r^however , an average of 28% (33 and 22%) of the HRD-MD majors 
are in^this age group. An average of 39% of ^ MD-MD majors are 31 / 
•years old- or more compared with 15% of^ all students. The percentage ^ 
of tfie 23-3Cr year old group is slightly higher |or HRD-MD majors. 

Over three out of four HRD-^ majors .are women while undergraduate men , 
and women^are divided equally (49-51%). The HRD-MD progtam has " • 
attracted many "returning women", those who have not attended college 
for several ydars. . > \' 

• r 

There is a higher percentage of students In the HRD-MD major, who take 
only evening classes or late afternoon and evening classes aS;Compared 
to the percentage of all undergraduates. This is as expected since 
approximately 40% of HRD-MD students are employed. The empij^oyment 
status of all undergraduates is not kept in university records so 
. this data is' not available for comparison with all students. 

Nearly one-half ,of HRD-^ majors are married as compared to one-fourth 
of all undergraduates, ^nd about one-half of HRD-MD majors are part- 
time students as compared to one-third of undergraduates. A* part- 
time student 1^ one who is ^nrol\ed -for 11 or less semester, hours 
credit . , . 

It- is of interest to Ijigher education curriculum' planners to study the 
he^d count enrollment changes which occurred between the Fall 1975 and 
Winter 1976 semesters. Table 2.1 is an extension of Table '2. The 
same enrollment counts are give|^ only here the differenced which occurred 
between sismta^bers have been calpulafed and are followed by the percentage 
of increase or^y^crease which occurred from Fall to Winter. 

In Winter 1976 the head count number of all undergraduates dropped 381 
students, which is 5% less than the Fall 1975 enrollment of 7568. 
During this same period of time the number of HRD-MD majors increased 
50, or 19%, and there was also a net increase of 50 stu(dents who 
transferred from another college. 

' *^ ■' 

Further -study of Table 2.1 showa that the greatest net decrease in ^ 
the university was in the age group 22 years or less (787). This was 
offset by a 23% increase of students in the 23-30 year age group (379) 
and of studerits who were 31 years old or more (66). 

The- decrease in the number of female undergraduates (223)^ was almost 
twice"^ that of males (119) within the university while almost all' (48) of 
the net increase in .HRD-MD majors were female students. 

-37- ■ ' ■ . 
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appears that during Winter 1976 most of the new HRD-MD program 
stc^dents were women transfers from other colleges with an average 
ageXof 30 attending part-time, the "returning women" group. Many 
who jdecide to return first take coramuhity college courses and wh^n 
they find si^^Cess develop courage to enroll in the university. 

The development of skills and knowledge for the delivery of hum^n 
services appears to appeal to many women who wish to serve the 
coraraunit;^ ^nd their families. The HRD program is an alternate choice 
for some who have at one time entered teacher education. 

6.3 Period of Enrcfllment 

It is of intierest to note the period of time HEID-MD majors are enrolled 
in the program, based upon their initial entrance. Table 3 provides 
this type of enrollment data. The left column shows the total number 
of students who were enrolled v in the university on tampus and off 
campus who had declared a major in Human Resources Development with a 
Concenttation in Manpower Development (HRD-MD> each semester,. Fall 1973 
through Winter 1976. 

The balance of the table is a matrix. The number at the top of each 
column gives the number pf students who entered the ^HRD-MD major for 
the first time. » The numbers below give the number of cohortTs (student^ 
who entered the program ^together) who returned during, each semester 
which is listed on the left, side'' of each row. ^For example, 144 students 
enrolled for the Jirst time during Fall 1974. Of these, 144 returned 
in Winter 197.5, 54 returned in Spring 1975, IB in Summer 1975,' and 75, 
or about one*-half of the origi-nal group, in Fall 1975. 

The numbers given in each row show how many studerks are enrolled 

during the term indicated on the left, who first enrolled in the HRD-MD 
^ major during the terms shown above each column. ^ For example, of the 
^ 211 students enrolled during Fall 1974, 14 had returned from those 

who enrolled for the first time during Fall 1973,^ from Winter 1974, 

etc . . 

, During Fall 1975, the beginning of the thfrd year of the existence of 
the HRD-MD program, the number of new entrants (1A4) is the same as the 
previous Fall, 1974. The number of- these who returned for the 1974 
and 1975 Winter semesters (114 and 116) is about ^e same. This infor- . 
mation will provide a basis for future planning. 

The total number ^of siiudehts who* enrolled as HRD-MD majors frdm Fall * 
19.73 through Winter 1976 (three academic years plus two spring-summers) 
is 535. This total is the sum^of the numbers of new entrants . each 
semester (See Table 3, top ^timber, in each column). During this same 
T> period of time 64 have graduated, 36 have changed to other majors, and 
^ 88^ ara^considered to be inactive because they have not enrolled during 
the past two semesters. This leaves a total of 347; who are considered 
to be currently active as majors in the HRD-MD program. Of these, 309 
are registered during the Winter 1976 semester, based on early reports. 
■*^~\. ^' ^ ^ 
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6.4 Coursp^ Work Taken by HRD-MD. Majors 



ERIC 



The distribution of course enrollments by HRD-MD majors in various 
subject categories is reported in Table 4. , This covers the total 
number of courses taken by HRD-MD majors in each subject category from 
Fall 1973 through Fall 1975.. Course enrollments have been- converted to 
semester hours credit from whiclw:he percentages of credit hours hav6 
been derived as shown in the righr hand column of Table 4. 

It is important to interpret tllese data with the- fact in mind that this 
distribution does not include credit students have earned previously 
at other colleges. 0v6r. one-half of the students in this group have 
taken only the last two years of course work at Oakland University 
which they need to me6t degree requirements. 

The data in Table 4 reflects .the B.S. in HRD degree requirements, to 
the extent is expected when it is understood "that part of the general 
education and cognate COUr^ work was taken elsewhere. 

The HRD -MD marjors took 24.2% of th^ir remaining, course work in HRD 
courses, 16.6% in HI courses,- 10.7% in Psychology, 8.7% in Sociology 
and Anthropology, 7.3% inoEnglish and Communication Skills, 7.1% in 
History and related studies, as shown in Table 4. As a group, they 
took 4% or less of their course work in other subject categories. 

Table 5 shows the >total credits earned by HRD-MD majors who were 
enrolled one semester or more during a full year. Summer 1974 through 
Spring 1975. Lower division students are those who have earned 59 
' credits or less. Upper division students are those who have earned 
60 credits or more. It is of interest to note that 32% of the total 
credits w^re taken by lower division students and 68% of the credits 
were taken by upper division students. 

Courses numbered 100 and 200 are considered introductory. Courses 
numbered 300 and 400 aire more advanced and normally reqi^ire certain 
prerequisites or upper division class standing. However, second year 
(Sophomore) students are frequently permitted to take 300 level courses. 
Also some departmetits- have courses numbered, in the 200s which are 
commonly taken by upper division students. This is reflected in 
Table 5. 

A full year equivalent student (FYES) at Oakland University takes 31 
credits. Therefore, FYES can be obtained by dividing credits earned 
by 31. The 5516 total credits earned by the students who were HRD-MD 
majors during the 1974-75 -tri-semester equals 178 full-time-equivalent 
students . * / 

6 . 5 Employment Status of Students 

A survey was conducted during November 1975 in all classes which have 
_ an HI or HRD rubric. Students • were asked if they were currently 

. , • -Al- ■ 
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: TABLE 4 . 

• SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT AT OAKLAND UNIVERSITY IN 
VARIOUS SUBJECT CATEGORIES BY 
, HRD-MD MAJORS FROM FALL 1973 THROUGH FALL X975 



-(N^ 



INCLUDING L^WER DIVISION CREDITS TAKEN ELSEWHERE) 



SUBJECT CATEGORY 



NUMBER 
OF COURSE 
ENROLLMENTS 



SEMESTER 
HOtlRS 
CREDIT 



PERCENTAGE 
OF CREDIT 

Hours 



Human Resources Development 
Human Interaction 
Education 

Physical Education ^ 



as 2 

649 
161 
57 



3,789* 
2,596 
644 
228 



24.2 
16.6 
4.1 
1,4 



SUB TOTAL-SCHO^ OF EDUCATION 1,749 

A^^^sycholtfgy ^ ' 4lV 

Sociology/Anthropology , 341 

English Communication Skills 286 
History, Area Studies 

Philosophy 278 
Sjnnbolic Systems (Math, Comp. 

Sci., Languages, Linguistics) 157 
Applied Social Sciences 

(Inner Colleges) 148 
Economics, Management, and 

Political Science (Public 

Administration) 142 

Arts 142 

Natural Science 102 

Other General Education 89 



7 , 257 

. 1,676 
1,364 
;L,144 

1,112 

628 

592 



568 
568 
408 
356 



46.3 

10.7 
8.7' 

7.1 
4.0 
3.8 



3.6 
3.6 
2.6 
2.3 



SUB TOTAL-GENERAL EDUCATION- 
AMD COGNATE COURSE WORK 



,2,104 



8,416 



53.7 



TOTAL 



3,853 



15»673 



100.00 



Note: All courses are offered for '4 sfemester hours credit each except there 
are some differences under HRD.' The average HRD course enrollment 
is for 4.296 credits. • ' 

* 882 X 4.296 = 3789 ' , \ 

Data from O.U. Information Setviqes 

. - v , - . -42- "... ■ ..■ . 



TABLE 5 



LEVEL OF COURSE WORK 




TAKEN BY* HRD-MD MAJORS 
THE 1974-75 TRIrSEMESTER YEAR 



STUDENT LEVEL 


LOWER DIVISION 
Freshmen & 
Sophomores 


UPPER DIVISION 

•J 

Juniors & Seniors 


ALL 


COURSE LEVEL 


CREDITS 


PERCENTAGE 


CREDITS 


PERCENTAGE 


CREDITS 


INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
yiOO and 200 level) 


1,115 


51 


1,070 


49 


2,185 


ADVANCED COURSES 
(300 and 400, level) 


659 • 


20 


2,672 


80 


3,331 


TOTAL ALL LEVELS 


1,774' 


32 


3,742 ' 


■ 68 


5,516 



Data supplied by Oakland University Office of Institutional Research. 
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employed in a' position related to the HRD-MD program. Also, they 

were aske/l if nliey were previously employed in a related position, or / 

were currently working on the staff of a manppver-related agency as 

a volunteer. . ^ 

■ . f ■ - _ 

Table 6 J^ows a summary df the eiipioyment status of students enrolled in 
HI and fflRi} classes, as of November ,^ 1975*, based upon 80% of the total / 
stiidentHf enrollment . Approximately ^one-half , (49%) of th6 enrolled 
stiliFfents are currently employed in HRD program reldted work or are 
working as a volunteer staff member^ in a^ agency ^related to the HRD 
program. About one-fourth ^0?1%) are in* paid positions >Hn4 about 
one-fourth (27%) are volunteers. . < ^ , 

Follow-Up Study of HRD^MD GradVattes 

Between Fall 1973 and Summer 1975 fifty (50) students have*,earned 
the Bachelor pf Science in , Human Resources .Development with a Concen- 
tration in Manpower Development)* Puring November 1975 a brief 
questionnaire was mailed to the last known address of 49 HRp-MD 
graduates. One is dgiceased. A^t^r a few weeks a ^fecopid to^ili^ng was 
sent to those who had not responded. In janxjary arid February' 1976 
the telephone was" used to reach Jfhose who fiad still not responded. 
All but two (4%) were reached. ^ . : 

Table 7 shows a summary of th^ fo^^low-up study. > A total of 26 (53%) 
have enrolled in further e^urfatioA^ of th^Se 23 were engaged in ^ 
graduate study or had completed M^ste'r's degrees. The other 3 had 
enrolled in other forms' of a^ult and continuing education. 

■ \ ■ \ • 

Ten are enrolled in the Yout^h and Adult .Counseling attd Guidance M. A. 
degree at Oakland University Six kre enrolled in Master of Social 
Work programs at Wayne State "University (3), University of Michigan (2) , 
and Michigan State University (1). Three are enrolled in Master of 
Education degree* programs ,\ two are in Vocational Rehabilitation programs, 
one is a Law student, and dne is a Divinity student. 

A total of 33 (67%) graduaties are employed. ^ Some of ^ these are^ also 
continuing their education/. Only five (10%) are not employed or » not 
continuing their educatiot/. Of these, two stated that .they are not 
seeking employment and have turned down job offers. Two stated that 
they are seeking work and have had ^ difficult- time in finding openings. 
One of these stated that her HRD decree was an assejt in obtaining job 
interviews. ^ 

In the (employed group, 29 have ppsitions related to the HRD degree. 
The ot;her four are working- in offices or sales work, one is an 
opthaimologist's assistant, and one is working as a waitress in a ^ ^ 
coimnunity where ^ her husband is stationed in the service , Following ig|;,^ . 
a list of the positions related to the degree, * : 4i 



TABLE 6 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN HI AND HRD 
- * CLASS SECTIONS 
DURING FALL 1,975 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS '"^ 


' NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE . 


Currently empioyed/ln work related ^ 
to the HRD-MD Manor ' 


61 




Current volunteer staff member in an 
agency related to the HRD-MD major 
(some also previously employed) 


76 


' 27 ' 


^- . \ ■ ' 
SUBTOTAL-AGENCY STAFF ' \^ 

■ — ^ V ' ■ 


) . 137 


48 


Not employed, npt volunteer, not - '\ 
previously emplpyed in HRD-MD \ \ 
related work \ 

— — — 


146 . 


52 


TOTAL 


283 


100 




NOTE: Percentages are based upon 283 cases out of a potential 3^ 
. fndlviduals. It is assumed that percentages for t\^t^^ly^^ 
group would be the same as those report^S* above. 



TABLE 7 



RESULTS OF FOLLQW-UP STUDY OF THE 
GRADUATES OF THE HBD-MD PROGRAM FROM , 
FALL 1973 THOUGH SUMMER 1975 



\ 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE* OF GRADUATES 





FURTHER EDUCATION 








CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 


Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


TOTAL 




No. 


%. 


■ No. 


% 4 


No.. 




% 


FULL TIME 

(30 hrs. or mor^e) 


8 


16 




29 


22- 




45 


PaJt TIME 

(less than 3(J hrs.) ' 


9 


18 


2 


4 


11 




> 

22 

0 


NOT EMPLOYED . ,^ ' 


9 


18 


5 


lb 

■ 4 


14 


29 


TpTAL RESPOJJSES 


26 


53 


21 


43 


47 


96 


NO RESPONSE 

V . ■ . ■ 






I 




2 


4 


TOTAL GRADS# ' 










49 


100 



* iP^rcentages are based upon the number of 49 graduates 

• ■ * ^ • '■ 

# Plus one deceased, not calculated in percentages. 

Study conducted by Manpower Institutional Grant, Research Assistant 



Michigan Employment Security Commission . ^ * 

1 - District Equal Employment Opportunity Officer (Civil Rights) 
1 - Employment Security Executive 08 ; 

1 WIN Program Orientation Group Leader and Interviewer 
' City of Warren, Michfftun 
,1 - Manpower Counselor • 

State of Michigan • 

1 - Institution Sociiu: Worker (Mental Health) 

Wayqe County, Michigan ' ^ ' - 

1 - Sodial Worker (RJC^OD) \ ^ 

1 - supervisor, After ^a;:e Program (Family & Neighborhood Services) 
Oakland County Probate Court, Juvenile ^Division 
1 Caseworker . 

Detroit Visiting Nurse Association ^ ' \^ ^ 

1 - Social Worker 

Oakland University * 



4 - Graduate Assistants t ; 

1 - C^eer Opportunity Program Director. 
1 - Teacher Corps (paid inte^rn) 

Pontiac Public Schools 

1 - .Career Advisor (Alternative Education Program) 
1 - Support Services' Coordinator 
1 - Community Liaison Worker 

Chrysler Corporation , ^ 

1 - Career Advisor - ' 

Snelling and Snelling Personnel (Employment Agency) 
1 - Employment Counselor 

United Methodist Church ^ [ 

1 - Youth Director 



Boy's Clubs of America, Dearborn 

1 - Social Recre^ation Director (counselor) 

Woodside Medical Center, Pontiac 

1 - Counselor (alcoholics) 

Greensboro Drug Action Council (N.C.)' , , ^ 

1 - Staff and Career Development Specialist 

Macomb County Crisis Center N • , 

1 - Crisis Intervention Specialist (Social Worker) 

Sinai. Hospital of Detroit ^ 

1 - Mental Health Technician 

Threshold - Center for Dru^ Studies and Community Mehtal Health 
1 - Counselor " ■ ■ 

R.O.Q.C. ^orkshop 

1 - Evaluator (Vocational assessment of hahdicappfed) 

Samolona ClinjLc ^ 

1 ~ Group Facilitator (Sex Therapy) 



PART 7 

OTHER II^FORMATION ! PUBLICATIONS . FACULTY. 



' EVALUATION , CURRENT DEVELOPMENT 

1 Curriculum Publications 

The content of six new 4Dr revised courses developed in 1974 through 
1975 under' the Manpower Institutional Grant (MIG) program is fully 
described in the following monographs which were published, Jiine 1975. 
Monograph, number, course number, course title, and the name of the 
faculty member who taught the pilot offering of each course and who 
served as author ^of the monograph under the specifications of the MIG 
program are given, ♦ 

1, HkD 368 Job Development and Training, by Janice M, Guerriero/ 

2, .|^|UID 402 Hyman Services Delivery and Evaluation, by David P*^ Meyer* 



3. HRD 36'^ «. Career Development and Community Resources, by John W, 
Atlas f^^^s ^ 

4. MGT 334 Human D^veiopineut in Organizations^, by Richard M, Steers^ 

5. HRD 469 Seminar in Drug Abuse, by Mary- L, Otto 

^6, HI 464 Techniques of Consultation, by JoAnne H, Minor 

^ / ' ^ ^ 

Copies of the abovg publica-^feions are available -from ERIC/CAPS, School 

of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor^ Michigan 48109. 

Libraries throughout the nation who have ERIC mi£:rofiche are also a ' 

source. Additional monographs which destribe course content and 

related training for manpower employees are scheduled for publication f 

in July, 1976, Following is a tentative list of what is planned, 

^7, Supervisor Training: A Compreliensive Training Program for Manpower 
Development Supervisors, by, '^^illy„ J . Minor 



' 8. Higher Education for Man:t)ower Program Personnel: \ Development and 

Design of' the Program at Oakland University, by William F. Moothouse 

9. HRD 467 Critical Issues in Women Employment, by Janice M, Guerriero *^ 

10. ECN 268 ^M^npower Economics, by t^ancy Barry ' . 

11. - HRD 469 Manpower Information 'Analysis, by Edward Slawski 

4 4 m ■ , ■ 

It is important to note while reviewing theymbnographs that each of 
the full-semester* courses is divided into several instruction-modules 
which each it^orporate three dimensions, x as follows: j 

/ / 



/ 
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•a. topic areas ^ t^-^. \ 

b. competencies within topic areas f 

c. time utilization 

. ^ A. , ; ^ - • ; ^■ 

Short-term training sessions of one to two day ^duration can desfLgned 
fropi a. module in rtiost ca^es for situations where the full course aeries 
of modules is not .currently desired or feasible. 



Faeulty Involved 



^ ' . ■ ■ ^ • . - . \ • . 

Jt is the dedication ^nd creative talent of the faculty which has jnade 
the new HRD program possible,. Follqwing is a list/^f the regular 
faculty members hud' the main new courses^ which they have taifght and/or 
developed and their administra(tive assignments-* 

Dr. John ^tlas, Chairman and Assistant Professor, HRD Area 

HFQD 364^ ^Career Developn\ent and Community Resources * ^ 

HRD 369* HRD 390, and HRD 490 Field Work, Projects, and Internships 

Dr. Nancy Barry, Assistant Professor, Economics and Ma^gement' 
ECN 2-^8 Manpower Economics 

Ms. Janice Guetriero, Coordinator of Curriculum Planning for MIG 
Ptogram and Instructor, HRD Area ^ . ' * 
^HRD 368 Job Development and TtainiAg 

HRD 467 Workshop in- Critical Issues in Women EpiployTOent " 

HI 461 Introduction to Counseling 

Mr. Willianj Joms, Systems Development 'Specialist for MIG Program, 
Director of Field Services, Administrative Assistant to Dean 

Process Consultation Training ^ ' ^ 

V . 

Dr. David Meyer, Coordinator of Research and Development for MIG 
Program and. Assistant i'rofessor, HRD Area 

llRD 402 Human Services Delivery and Evaluation 

HRD 368 Job Development and Training, 
^ ♦HRD 362 Assessment of Youtli and .Adults , <i 

DV, Billy Minor, A^sist^nt Professor, HRD Area _ ' " .(^' 

Supervisor Training: Comprehensive Training Program for Manpower 
Supervisors 

HRD 490 " Internship in HRD /' ' ' \ 

Dr. JoAnne* Minor , Assistant Prcfessor, HRD Area ' " ^ 
HI 464 ^Techniques of Consultation 
HRD 364 Career Development and Community Resources 

\ ' - - ■ • 

Dr. Wlllfam Moorhouse, Associate Professor, HRD Area, ^formerly Chairman 
HRD Area and Director MIG* Program 

^HRJ? 362 Assessment of Youth and Adults • . . 

HRD 467 . Workshop in Study of Human Services 



Dr. Mary Otto, Chairperson, Guidance Area, 1975-76 

HRD 469 Seminar in Substance Abuse ' ' 

, Process Consultation Training ' ^ 

Ms. Sallyann Poinsett, Visiting Assistant Professor, HRD Area 
. HI ' 261 Fundamentals- of Human Interaction 
HI 363 •Dynamics of Human Relationships in Work Settings 
^ 'HI 4637 Group Procedures in Helping Relationships 

>» 

Dr. James Schmidt*, Assistant Profes-sor, HRD Area,* formerly Director 
MESC Institute ^ . , . *• 

HI 361 Techniques of the Helping Interview 

Mr. Edward Slawski, Visiting Instructor, HRD Area 

HRD 469 Seminar in Manpower Information Analysis *^ 

Dr. David Smith, Director MIG Program and Assistajj^. Professor, HRD Area 

HI 261 Fundamentals of. Human Interaction .-^'^'^ . 
\^ Process Consultation Ttaining ' 

ft . • . . ' ■ 

Dr. Alan Weiristein, Associate Professor, Economics and Management 
MGT 3.34' Human Development in Organizations 

Evaluation and Progress Reports 

The MIG program has been evaluated through two site visitations by a 
member af the National Manpower Policy Task Force, Dr. Fred Harbison, 
Professor of- Economics, Princeton University, who serves as a consul- 
tant for the USDL Office of Research and Development. He has made 
suggestions and recommendations' concerning the further development of 
*the HRD-MD curricula and MIG program activities in the reports he 
submitted in April, 1975 1^ and in December, 1975. 15 



> 



14 



15 



Harbison, Frederick H., Member, National Manpower Policy Task 
Force,v"Report on Visit to Oakland University-Manpowfer Develop- 
ment Higher Education System Project." Submitted to: Office of 
Research and Development, Manpower Administration, U.S. Depart- " 
ment of* Labor, April 2, 1975. * . 

Harbison,, Frederick H. "Report on Secpnd Visit to Oakland University- 
Manpower Development Higher Education System. Project." Submittdcl to: 
Office of Research and Development^^ Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Labor , December .16, 1975. 



r 



Progress reports prepared in February ^nd December, 1975, which 
describe the MIG program in detail have been submitted to the USDL. j 
Proposals for the continuation of Che MIG program were also submitted 
in February and' Djecember , 1975. In March 1976 notification was 
received that the Oakland Manpower Institutional Grant has been extended 
for the 1976-77 fiscal year, the third year of the planned four-year^ 
program. 

7 • 4 Curriculum' Developnrent Are^s for 1976-77 ' ^ 

During the third year oT the Manpbwer Institutional Grant, the staff 
will emphasize development of. instructional modules which can be 
tailored to the needs of manpower personnel at several levels, as well 
as» offered on a regular basis to University students through the HRD 
curriculum. Certaih of , trhe&e-^apdules will be field tested and delivered,, 
to ^selected audiences of manpower planners and deliverers. ; > 

The following list builds jupon and complements previous curriculum 
development efforts while attempting t6 respond to staff training needs^ 
expressed by^ manpower practitioners. Thus, there is an increased 
^ stress upon modules relating to the needs of program planners and 
inanagers in addition to staff who work at the direct clierit service , 
level, - , 



Moorhouse, WmTT". (Director), "Manpower Development Higher Edu- 
cation System: A Manpower Institutional Grant Project — Progress 
Report," Rochester , --Michigan; Oakland University, February 28, 
1975. 

/ 

Moorhouse, Wm, F. (Director), '^Manpower Development Higher Educa- 
tion System; A Manpower Institutional Grant J*roj ect--Second Progress 
Report, "^Roch^ster, Michigan: Oakland University, December J.5, - 
1975. . . 



18 



19 



Moorhouse, Wm. F. (Director), "Proposal for Extension^ of the 
Manpower Institutional Grant,: ManpWer Development Higher Educa- 
tion System;," Rochester , Michigan : \oakland University, March 6, 

1975. - y ' 

• * * * " * 

Smith, Dayid G. (Director), "Proposal for the Third Yepr of the 
Manpower Institutional Grant: Manpower Developm6At Higher Educa- 
tion System," Rochester, Michigan: Oakland University, December 15^ 
1975, . ^ , 
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1. 



3. 



4. 



Consultatioa as a Strategy for Manpower Managers , 
Explores the general concept of process consultation as a means 
of assisting Prime Sponsors and subcontractors. Provides 
instruction, discussion and exercises in the "consultant" role. 
Defines specific entry lev§l compet€?ncies and strategies for 
immediate application. • ^ 

Goal Setting, Needs Analysis and Problem Identification . 
Studies methpds of establishing goals, of researching needs and 
clarifying problems in the planning and delivery of manpower 
services. Examines consensual goal setting .techniques; reviews ► 
survey, criticarl .incident' and' Statistical- apptoaches to process 
of identifying needs and problems. 

Problem Solving and Decision Making . 
This module focuses upon management action: risks, payoffs, 
and methods of moving people and programs toward goals. Builds 
upon skills imported in ^two -previous modules . 

Manpower Program/ Evaluat ion ^ > ' . 
Focuses on methods of evaluating process and outcome iA manpower 
programs, using case histories and models deriyed from lexperierice 
over the past decade. Considers self assessment approaches, 
-^"^^ogram monitoring and i|^edback mechanisms in the evaluation 
funitibn.*"^ 



5. 



Man^agement Information Systems , 
Studies management information in general, and applies/jinforma- 
tion processing principles to manpower settings. Subject^ for 
examination: improving the collection cff information, distri- 
bution methods and classification of information for management 
purposes . 



\ 



National Manpower Policy . . \ 

Takes a long, range view of U.S. Manpower policies MDverXthe years. 
Seeks to draw general, trends from a welter 6f Idws, policies and 
practices extending back over half - a century . Compares i^he 
United States' experience with that of other industrialized 
nations . ' " ^ ^ 



7 . The American Labor Force . \ . : 
A careful look at the changing face! o^ our work force: par- 
t^.cipatlon rates, occupational trends,^^ employment practices and 
industry trends are surveyed. iSeiecte^ SMSA's may be studied, 

. depending upon audience. ? 

8. ^ Women in the Labor Market . T 

This module considers; the |>.ecaiiar problems of women in! t)ie. 
employment arena. The occikpational-inddstrial dlstribiition , 
compensation, personnel practices and working cheers of womeii 
are studied. Provide^ trjctining in awarertess and alleviation of 
discrimination and pi/Ovisi|.on Of manpowe^r i services^ f or/ wom^en 



9. Equal Employment Opportunity . ' 

Studies legislation and practice in the area of equal employment 
opportunity and affirmative action* Focuses especially upon 
racial and et^hnic minorities in the lab^r force. Evaluates 
manpower program design and performance with respect to these 
groups, ^ 

10. Welfare and Manpower Programs . i 
Considers the efforts of manpower programs in behalf of welfare 
recipients, with special emphasis upon the WIN program. Looks at , 
legal, practical arid research issues in connection with the 
problem of assisting welfare recipients to achieve economic 
independence, ' , ' 

11. Improving Placement Performance . 

An in-depth examination and critique of job placement preparation 
strategies: industry job creation, government subsidized jobs^ 
OJT, institutional training are study topics. Designed to give 
job developers skills, in ootential work site identification, in 
matching volunteers tp wdrlc^ site^ and in effectivie communication 
with prospective empldyers^" - 

12. Analysis of Local Community Manpower Needs . 

Describes data sources and methods of surveying needs of com- 
munities and service recipients. Considers botS available data 
and the creation of new/ information through survey methods. 

13. Managing Manpower Progra^ms for Results . 

^ A workshop in general management' principles for {Program executives. 
Designed arOund such concepts as MBO, the managerial cycle and 
systems analysis, this seminar is aimed at providing a basic 
philosophical and operational framework for manpower managers. 

14. Politics ,in Manpowe^;^. Planning . ' „ 
' An examination of the political issuer relating to manpower 

and the means of utilizing these considerations in program 
' development and execution.- Emphasizes political awareness, 
dealing wifh manpower councils and the use of^power. 

'. , 

15. Utilization of Citizen '3 Advisory Groups . 

Centers upon involvement and effective use of community groups such 
as unions, business organizations and ethnic associations in 
support of manpower programs. Considers the role of such groups 
in both planning and implementing programs. 

* ■ • r 

Career (^por£unities in Manpower Development 

Due to the current extreme human development needs of our society, skilled 
persoi(jiel are needed at several levels of competency to design aftd 
deliver programs which help people to becom.e self-supporting and more 
useful to society. Manpower Development program graduates^ ^at Oakland yni- 
versity are prepared for a wide range of human service functions. 



Several hundred new ^dhs were created as a result of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act of 1973 .(CETA). Many of these positions 
require personnel who are skilled in areas of public service, job 
development, and related placement services. The work relates to 
developmental assistance for unemployed, underemployed, veterans, 
youth, women, older workers, and members of minority groups. 

Manpower program planning, operation, and evaluation is now conducted 
by staff members in city and county governmental units>^ther than only 
state, regional, and federal' levels . This is in part-^E^ result of 
the new concepts in federal revenue sharing and accountability which 
requires local needs, assessment, local program design, and evaluation 
of performance objectives. Social programs need staff members who 
can demonstrate need, write proposals for funding, and can deliver 
the programs with a high degree of effectiveness. 

Positions in ^ivil service and community r^on-prof it agencies and some 
jobs in business- and; industry are available in areas of human resources 
development work such as: correction of offenders, employment security, 
mental health and substance abuse, social welfare, and vocational 
rehabilitation. However, some human service positions require a 
.major or a degree in public administration, psychology, social work, 
sociology, political science, law, nursing, teaching, etc. 

Experience is the main key to advancement in manpower development 
related work. One can usually not qualify to take examinations for 
many civil service positions until a certain number of months or years 
of work have been completed in lower level classif icatior^s . Government 
positions which are appointed^by mayors or county elected officials are 
sometimes available for the administration of manpower programs, how- 
ever, they are subject to less security and permanency than are civil 
service jobs. 



7.6 Costs 



The HI and HRD courses have costs similar to the cost typical in educa- 
tion^ psychology, and sociology courses, etc. Certain Human Interaction 
courses utilize portable vi4eo-tape i^ecording equipment in the class- 
room which is a major expense. Field work and internship courses , 
require time to arrange and mileage and expenses of faculty supervisors. 

Library acquisitions' require an expansion of a few* new books and 
journals related to the human services. Much qf the literatuire is 
drawn from government publications and traditional social /science areas, 
which is usually already a part of the library^ collection for other - 
programs. 

* ■ * , • ' . . ■ ■■7 

There is a major need for advisement ^nd placement services due to t,he 
flexibility of the program- in regard to choice? in areas of specializa- 
tion and the .'career preparation which is -involved. 

' "55- . 
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Perhaps the greatest cost is involved in curriculum development and 
planning. The Manpower Institutional Grant has assisted Oakland Uni- 
versity in this respect, However, the cost of delivering the courses 
has utilized the regular university syjstem of support through tuition 
and State fund allocations. 1 

The HRD program has proven to be "seljj supporting" in respect to the 
latter. It is one of the programs which actually brings in more funds 
than are expended. Most colleges rely on some progr,ams to "carry'' 
more costly* programs , such as those of a technical nature which , require 
equipment and laboratories. 

The current (1975) direct program 'co6t per full -year-equivalent student 
is $840. This is that portion of school budget .^ost which ihcludes 
faculty salaries, administration, supplies, services, mileage, tele- 
phone and related office expenses of program operation. 

The indirect operational costs, of the university for facilities , 
library, etcllare additional costs not lncluded<f in the above amount. 
Further information can be supplied to college ""officials who are 
interested in considering the implementi^tion of related curricula. 

7,7 Conclus ion ^ i 

As stated earlier, we desire to wqrk cooperatively with other institu^ 
tions in the development of highen|education for manpower and related 
human services prograrii personnel. SHe are willing and ^ble to share 
what we have had the opportunity to develop. 

The HRD program is only as appropriate as are the changes and revisions 
which must he made continuously to meet the needs of current times. 
During the coming years wfe hope t;o continue our work and to report 
developments and findings through future publications. 
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APPENDIX A • 
OAKLAND UNIVERSITY i 
PROPOSED PROGRAM INf HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 



The following program is proposed to ^e offered by the School of "Education 
beginning Fall, 1973, Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
^with a major in Human Resources Developinerit would need to satisfy the 
following degree requirements- 



1, Flave completed at least 124 credits, 

. , 

2. Have completed at least 32 of these credits at Oakland 
University, of which at least 16 credits must be in his or 
her elected^ concentration* 

3, Have taken the last 8 oredit hours needed to complete 
baccalaureate requirements in residence at Oaklahd 

University, \ 

\ ' ■ ^ 

4, Have a cummulativq grade point average in course^ jtaken 
at Oakland University of at lease 2,0, 

5. Have dlemonstrated writing proficiency by meeting the 
University standard, f^. English compositiort (0-8 credits), 

6. Have completed the general educatloh cfistribution require- 
ihent of at. least 32 credits with credit in at least five 
of the six designated field groups. The field groups <afe: 
Area Studies, Arts, Letters, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and Symbolic Systems,* 

7. Have completed the concentration in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion or Manpower Development, which consists >of : 

a, 24-28 credits in ati area of specialization 

b, 24-28 credits in supporting cognate courses ^ 

c, ° 8-12 credits in practicum or internsljip for a total \ 

of 60 cr.edits, , - . * 

8, Have completed 24-32 credits ii elective courses. 



•*See Images 9L-93 of the 0,U: General Catalog, 1973^ for list bf courses 
which come under each field groups, 

3-16^73 1 ^ 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW COURSES 
DEVELOPED FOR THE 
concentration' in MANPOWER DEVJELOPMENT 
* AND OFFERED. BY THE 
HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AREA 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
OAkLAND UNIVERSITY 
f ROCHESTER, MICHIGAN 
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COGNATE AREA COURSES . , • 

Students may select 24-2,8 credits* from Anthropology , Economics^ Management, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology,' or Sgeech Communications as indi- 
cated under "Requirements for Major Concentration." One ox more of the 
foljlowirig four HRJ) courses may also be counted under th6 cognate requirement 



HRD 301 - The>Nature of Man (4 credits) 



A study of the variety of- ways in which human tiaturj^r'^has teen understood, 
with special attention given to the Behavioral, Humanistic, Marxist and 
Christian belief s -about man and their implications for polities and practices 
in the teaching and helping professions^ The aim qf this course is to 
develop tolerance for alternative views of man rather than propagate one view. 

HRD X)2 - Ethical Studies of Personal Crisis (4 credits) 

A study of the personal crises often encbuntereld in our lives, viewed from 
the perspective of the ethical and religious questions which, often atise 
for those in education and the helping p^^ofessidns 'and their clients. Such 
issues as sexual morality, birth control, abortion, suicide, death, violence, 
criminal punishment and civil disobedience will be studied as well as the 
nature df love and loving relationships. Alternative^ ethical and religious 
viewpoints will be offered so that students tjnay increase thfeir understanding 
and tolerance of Viewpoints they do not personally hold. 

HRD 401 - j^rgarilzational Analysis .& Change Process (4 credits) 

Covers a study of the structure of organizations designed to provide human 
services and development and the process^of affecting changes which facili- 
tate improved individual client development. Concerns the assigned role of 
counselors'; teachers, and other helpers within, agencies and schools which 
often interfers with their helping functions. Anecodotal reports, case 
studies and simulated situations will be used to study characteristics of . 
such interference ancf to develop strategies helpers can* use in various 
settings -^to re-structure their role and function and/or agency policy to 
best solve current social problems. -Prerequisite: Junior standing and two 
courses in ED, HI or HRD. 

HRD 402 - Human Services Delivery and Evaluation * (fi credits) 

Covers systems analysis and experimental design 'for program development and 
research in human services. Emphasizes skillis in developing pei;formance 
objectives and in organizingcjand Writing proposals, for program development 
including management plans, evaluation plans, and budget development. Pro- 
vides an opportunity to participate in the systems design for the delivery of 
a proposed human service or educational program. Prerequisite: Junior 
standing and two courses in ED, HI or HRD. ' < *' 
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\ " SPECIALIZATION ' <:AREA COURSES ! 

Students may select 24-28 credits from the following courses and must include 
a minimum of 8 credits in Human Interaction courses and 8 credits in Human 
Resources Development courses. Also HRp 490 - Internship, in HRD, 8-12 
credits is required in addition to the 24-28 credits. 

HI 261 - Fundamentals of Human Interaction (2 or 4 credits) 

Provides an introduction to individual and small. group interaction. Con- 
sideration is given to interpersonal communication, group processes, group 
membership, group leadership, techniques of developing and maintaining and ^ 
helping relationship, decision-making, obs^ervation and listening skills, 
change processes, personal growth processes, arid self awareness. The course 
assists students. to develop awareness of their potential and provides pre- 
paration to operate more effectively in community service activities. Role 
playing, demonstrations, video recordings , simulations and other experiential 
activities constitute a major portion of the iristructional program. 
' ' . . • ' . " . 

HI 361 - Techniques of the Helping Interview (2 or 4 credits) 

Emphasizes llstenl^g and observation skills „ establishing mutual trust and 
acceptance, and providing support in a one-to-one relationship to help persons 
in decision-making and to find success in personal endeavors such as educa- 
tion or employment. Students will learn to recognize applicant's needs for 
additional supportive services. Includes an introductibn to the philosophy, 
theory and research "of the helping relationship. Technlques of Itistructlon 3, 
'include role-playing, simulation,"* intetaction analysis and experience with . 
actual clients. (Note: This course is cross-listed with SCN 305). Pre- 
requisite: HI 261 or HI 363 or permission of instructor. 

HI 363 - Dynamics of Human Relationships in Education and Work Sett^^gs 
— -7^ ' : ^ '■ (2 or 4 credits^/^ 

Deals with interpersonal relationships among students and teachers, employees 
and supervisors, and peers, in various settings such as: schools, industry, 
adult training classes, community' agencies , government offices, and in groups . 
of teams of co-workers. Introduces sociological and psychological theories 
of dynamics of human groip behavior which can be applied personally by stu- . 
dents in their current oJ future work relationships. Emphasized applications 
of these concepts with persons who are being helped to find success in their 
education and work. (Notje: This course is crosS-listed with SCN 202). 

HI 461 - Introduction to Counseling (4 credits) 

— : ' ' 

Covers t)ieories and j^ractices in the field of guidance and counseling. An 
emphasis can be elected in preparation for work with certain groups such as: 
"youth, adults, disadvantaged persons', offenders, persons from a certainr cul- 
ture or echnic group, etc. Jhcludes opportunity for simulated and authentic 
experiences. -Requirements include the development of basic competencies. 
Prerequisite: HI 361" and HI 363 or permission of instructor. 



\ ■ " ' . 

HI 463 - Gropp Procedures in Helping Relationships (2, 4, 6, or 8 credits) 

Include a study of procedures used in small groups where individuals are 

helped to better under*stand themselves -and others, to, adjust to life situa-^ 

tibns, and to deal effectively witl]. others in interpersonal relationships. 

Experience in such a group setting is* provided as a major requirement ,of 

the course. Students are giveri an introduction to techniques they may use 

to provide s'upport and help for others in a group situation. Identical with 

ED 463. Prerequisite: HI 363 or permission of instructor. 

♦ 

HI 464 - Techniques of Consultation * (4 credits) 

Deals with techniques of consultation designed to help te^che'rs, parents, 
families, employers, peers, . para-professionals, volunteers,, and other sig- 
nificant persons in the lives of human resources development clients to 
support^nd facilitate client growth. Includes preparation to provide human 
effectiveness training, behavior modification and the decision marking skills 
for tho^e who are engaged in the process' of helping children, youth, adults > 
or the aged to become more self sufficient and-.to successfully function Inr 
society., Pj;erequislte : , Two courses in Human Interaction or equivalent. ^ 

HRD 331 - Intffl--oductlon to Community Mental Health (4 credits) 

t 

Includes *a critical examination of current mental health treatment programs 
in local institutions, cotmnunitiy mental heal*th centers, and family-care 
programs, /Covers the role of social and Cultural factors in the cause of 
mental illrtess. Introduces roles in the helping process as a member .of a 
treatment teatn in group and/or individual situations and provides experience 
in carrying out some facet of a treatment plan under supervision. 

HRD 335 ~ Problems of Drug Abuse and Alcoholism <4 credits) 

A comprehensive study of the modes of prevention and treatment programs for 
substance abuse. Readings and reports Include basic information about 
various drugs and alcohol including histo^ry^ categories^ and definitions, 
misuse, abuse, legitimate use,. laws', attitudes and reasons people abuse 
drugs," Cpyers materials prepared for drug Information education, films, and 
literature and a review of current research regarding the effects of drug 
abuse and alcoholism and related social problems. Provides a study of ' 
Methodone maintenance programs, Slipport programs such as Synanon, and volun- 
teer para-pro,f essional services including: hotline services, referral 
services, and work on a counseling team, employability development team, 
etc. Reviews legal and ethical practices, confidentiality, etc. 

HRD 362 ~ Assessment of Youth and Adults (4 credits) 

Concerns ,^n overview of techniques used in the assessment of yduth and 
adults for purposes of deciding upon and implementing educational, occupa- * 
tional, ai^d personal-social goals. Students will be intijoduce^. to measure- 
ment terminology as well as techniques of ^test administration and interpre- 
tation. Tools for assessing aptitudes, interests , abilities and attitudes v 
will be studied. Emphasis will be plapecK upon thjp synthesis of data in the 
form of case studies and jfn case coiqif erences. , 
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HRD 364 - Career Development and Community [Resources (2 ot 4 credits) ; 

Couers^ sources of , occupational , educational ancj. personal-social informati(3in 
and t^chn-iques for using guidance information in the helping process. Estab- 
lishes a repertoire of knowledge about community agencies and resources, 
manpower programs, educational and on-:the-job training opportunities, and 
labor market trends. Students will gather first hand information from site 
visitation^ as well as through audio visual and printed media, / - 

HRD 365 - Student Resources Development (2 or 4 credits) , 

Provides a general overview of the process, philosophy, practice, organization 
and evaluation of adult student resource development work in colleges and 
universities as well as practical supervised experience in typical higher 
education settings, such as, admissions, career advising', residential llvin'g, 
financial aid, student organizations, student support sjervlces, and orien- 
tation programs. Prerequisite: Permission of instructor, 

HRD -366 - Techniques of Human Resources Development (2 or 4 credits) , ' . 

An Introductory course intended to provide basic preparatipn to individuals v 
for work in public service in the emerging field of human resources , develop- • 
ment. Emphasis Is placed upon cooperation among para-professiona].. and pro- 
fessipnal workers such as: interviewers, coaches, counselor trainees^ 
teachers, and'community agency personnel, including emplt)yabillty develop- 
mental teams, to assist disadvantaged youth and adults from urban and\rural 
areas and various cultural backgrounds , to, discover and develop their fullest* 
potential and social usefulness* 

HRD 367 - Employability Development Procedjijres (2 or^ 4 -credits) 

Covers procedures to assist persons to make a ttaiisition from education or 
unemploymervt to work and development of skills to seek, obtain, and hold a 
jiot?. ^ includes guidance practices to provide support and serve as an advocate . 
for unemployed, underemployed, and (disadvantaged perspns and art introduction 
to Job development procedures and 'services. Prerequisite: '^8 credits in 
HI or HRD courses or permission of Instructfor, ' 

HRD 3-68 - Job ipevelopment and Training (2 or 4 credits ) . . ^ 

'Concerns contact work, with employers and educators to develop jobs and 
training courses for persons who ^re enrolTed in employability development 
and related manpower training programs and oth^r agency applicants. Stresses 
.appraisal of the needs of aqiployers for persons with certain performance 
skills, development of on-the-job training p'tograms and related education, , . 
and trliine.e foliow-up and support. Prerequisite: 12 credits in HI or HRD 
courses or permission of instructor. 
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HRD ^ 69 - Field Work in Humag Rgsources Development (2, 4, 6, t)r 8 credits)* 

Provides supervised experiences in a variety of, helping relationships in 
work settings such as fechools, employment' offices,^ social services* agencies, 
and in industry. It includes an orientation to various local communi;;y 
cultural settings and* life styles. Experiences emphasize the process of 
helping young people an^ adults adjust to eclucation or work experience. 
Prerequisite: Permission of , instructor v 

HRD 390 - Special Prpject\ in Human Resources Development (2,4, 6, or 8 credits) 

\\ piiogram of directed reading, res^irch, and study' in an aspect^ of humc^n 
,* j resources development work. May be elected for independent study or may be 
taught as a workshop based upon selected topics and issues the field. 
The cour^ie may be taken^ more than once, but for rto more that a total of 8 
credits. Prerequisite: • Pem^ission of instruct>djr. 

V HRD 467 - Workshop— Topic to be named for e/ich section offered (2 or 4 credits) 

Provides ot opportunity fpr community agency personnel and students engaged 
in pre'paration for applied human ' resour(fSs -deviplopmeat work to develop ' 
various aspects of humarf ^services programs and practices. Sections are 
oPTered as needed for topics or arpas of emphasis which meet the current / I 
^ objectives an<l/or Requests of agencyor business and industry employers find**" 
directors of training programs for personnel skilleii in human resources ^ 
development. Course can be taken more dhan once for' a ma^simuln of 8 credits, 
Prerequisite: Course work or experience in the workshop topic. 

HRD 4 69 - Semin£^r-— Topic to be named for dach section offered (2 or 4 credits) 

Ihe course is conducted in traditional semind^^i^fashibn. The scope is pre- 
det ined and based upon a broad topic in \t he human resources development 
field. Class members select areas for reading and research and share in 
cpntrilj^ullng their * find ings to the group.. Visiting consultants as well 
»is the Instructor provide direct ioas and relevant -content . Course may be 
taken lyore than once' for a maximum of 8 credits. Prerequisite: Course 
work or exR,erience in the seminar topic. 

I nternship Course 

The following course is required for 8-12 credits to make a total oi^ 60 ^ 
crediiB ip the concentration. 



HRD 490 - Internship in Human Resources Developnjlent (8 or 12 credits) 

Provides an opportunity for a culminating learning experience where, a student 
may apply what he has learned in a supervised experience in some phase of 
human resources development work with youth and adults as an intern in a 
community agency program. Prerejguisite: 24 credits in HI and/or HRD 
courses and permission of instructor. 
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NEW COURSES UNDER DEVELOPMEm: DURING 1975-76 



E CN 268 - Manpover Economics 

An introductiojQ^to the tools of economic analysis as appTied to labor mar- 
ket^ such as: labor force participation, invest:ment in human capital, 
poverty, discrimination, and unemploymertt . Publ\J.c policies and programs 
for the disadvantaged, especially those ^in the manpower area, are studied. 
The course is designed foreperson? who h, 
in economics. 



HRD 467 - Workshop in Critical Issues in 



ve littlec>r no previous background 



Wom6n Employment 



.Covers federal and' state laws mandating jqual employment practices and afflr 
mative action policies f^r women moving through the labor force. Topics 
include history and current status of women in the labor force; labor 
staftLstics and relevant Wial data for women in the work force; key con- 
tributo.rs and research pApjKcts on working women; federal and state Xegis- . 
lation affecting women erapdoyhvent, including affirmative action and equal 
employment opportunity; emp-loyfnent practices affecting wom^n, such as 
hiring, equal pay, promotion, and maternity leave; and impact of the 
woman's movement on women employment. 

MOT 334 ~ Huma n Development in Organizations 

A survey of the clevelopmental process of employees in complex organizations 
both from managerial and psychological standpoints. Topics covered include 
personnel recruitment, gelectiSo, placement, training and development; 
itfanpower planning; employee evaluation and reward systems; and job analysis 
andjJesign. The course is designed for non-management majors. 

HRDV469 - SEMI NAR IN MANPOWER • INFORMATION ANALYSISf ^ 

An int ri)ductory l¥ve-l course in quaitplf ication an^ data analysis skills 
for non-quantitatively orieifted personnel seeking' careers in the manpower 
field. Course^ topics include: the relationshipbetween information (data) 
and policy decisions in general and in manpowei: field in particular; how 
manpower data are collected (census^ data, 'CPS, yBLS, EPC, and labor market 
data); elementary data analysis techniques intlydin^ the preparation and 
interpretation of s.tatistical tables, proportions, ratiss, ratios, samples, 
population, trends and projections; understanding of elementary statistical 
terms (distribution, mean, median, mode, standard deviation, variancej^ etc.) 
a general' knowledge of the operation of computer hardward and software; 
and in eeneral the function of information in /manpowet;^ program planning. 
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